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CHARLES KING, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1849-1864 


HARLES KING, the ninth President of Columbia College, 
was born in the City of New York on Monday, March 16, 

1789. His father was Rufus King, a graduate of Harvard College, 
a lawyer of eminence and public spirit, a member of the Continental 
Congress, 1784, of the convention that framed the Constitution of 
_ the United States, 1787, U. S. Senator from New York, 1789- 
1796, 1813-1825, U. S. Minister to England 1796-1804, 1825-6, 
a trustee of Columbia College 1806-1824, “an able diplomatist, a 
wise and liberal statesman, a brilliant orator, a genuine patriot, and 
a philanthropist of enlarged views and true insight.” His mother 
was Mary Alsop, of the well-known family of that name, a lady 
of elegance and refinement. When Rufus King went to England 
as Minister in 1796, he took his family with him. After spending 
a short time at a school near London, Charles, with his elder brother 
John Alsop, became a pupil in the great public school at Harrow. 
He had as schoolmates there Lord Byron, whom the boys looked 
down upon as a poet because he could not, or would not, write 
Greek or Latin verses for them, and Sir Robert Peel, who willingly 
did whatever he was asked and was so great and so general a favo- 
rite that “ it was Peel this and Peel that all the time.” After spend- 


ing six years at Harrow he was sent with his brother John to Paris, 
I2I 
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where the two brothers were placed in a school then under the 
patronage of the wife of the First Consul of France, two of whose 
nephews, the Tascher de la Pageries, were among those in attend- 
ance. The brothers distinguished themselves as scholars, carrying 
off many prizes: they were highly delighted on learning that 
Josephine herself would award the prizes, crown them, and kiss 
them on each cheek; and they were correspondingly disappointed 
and disgusted when, on the coming of their day of glory, Josephine 
was ill, and the bestowal of rewards, the kissing included, was per- 
formed by “a snuffy old senator ” deputed for the purpose. Paris 
was at that time the theatre of stirring events and the scene of 
imposing military display. Charles King, prompted by the ex- 
ample of many of his young companions and fired with warlike zeal, 
intended to join a division of the French army on its departure 
for one of the great military camps; but his intention was frustrated 
by his guardian and he was reserved for other and better fortune. 
Mr. Rufus King closed his first term of service as Minister to Eng- 
land in 1804 and returned to the United States; by an arrangement 
made with Sir Francis Baring of London, Charles then became a 
clerk in the great banking house of Hope & Co. in Amsterdam. 
After two years of service there, and an absence of ten years from 
his native country, he returned to New York in 1806 and soon 
thereafter became a clerk in the house of Archibald Gracie. In 
1810 he married Mr. Gracie’s eldest daughter, Eliza, became a part- 
ner in the house, and had a goodly number of years of mercantile 
prosperity. During the war of 1812, he was twice in the military 
service of the United States; in 1813 he was for one term a member 
of the Legislature of the State of New York, a legislative ex- 
perience which he declined to repeat. With his family he was in 
Paris in 1815. He set out to be present at the great battle that was 
impending between Napoleon and the Allies—the Battle of Waterloo 
—but his desire to witness a French army in combat was thwarted 
this time, as it had been eleven years before: the stage coach in 
which he was traveling upset, his shoulder was dislocated and he 
was obliged to return to Paris. He remained in Paris with his 
family two years. He was a man of attractive appearance, full of 
enthusiasm, had great charm of manner and conversation, and was 
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a general favorite. He knew Madame Recamier and Madame de 
Stael, and heard the former say that she would gladly exchange her 
beauty for the other’s wit. He was so intimate with a son of 
Madame de Stael that, when this son was killed in a duel, his 
mother sent for Mr. King and talked to him about the tragedy— 
always with the little green twig in her hand. 

On Wednesday, March 3, 1819, appeared the first number of 
a newspaper, styled The American, conducted by James A. Hamil- 
ton, Johnston Verplanck and Charles King. Messrs. Hamilton and 
King withdrew from editorial connection with the paper at the end 
of the first year; Mr. King, however, resumed that connection in 
1823, at the close of his mercantile career, and soon thereafter 
became sole proprietor and editor. He continued in the exclusive 
management and control of it for more than twenty years. 

The American was at first a Tammany or Bucktail paper and 
acted with the Van Buren democracy against De Witt Clinton; in 
1823, it advocated John Quincy Adams for the presidency and so 
severed its connection with the democratic party; thenceforward it 
was a Whig and National Republican paper.* 

But although sole editor, Mr. King had many and able correspond- 
ents and contributors. Among them were Joseph Blunt and Nathaniel 
B. Blunt, Charles F. Hoffman, A Robertson Rogers, Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, John and William A. Duer, Rudolph Bunner, Edmund H. 
Pendleton, John A. Dix, Henry Cary, the Rev. Dr. Bethune, Richard 
Ray; and among its correspondents from Washington, Rufus King, 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Senator Mills of Massachusetts, 
Senator Johnson of Louisiana, and Henry R. Storrs of the House of 
Representatives. One position the American always held. At a 
period when coarse personalities were the habitual language of editorial 
contests, it always treated its newspaper opponents as impersonalities, 
directing its arguments, in its often very plain talk, against the news- 
paper by name and not against the editor. In another walk the Ameri- 
can led the way to liberal improvement of the newspaper, now generally 
adopted, in its full literary articles, in which each Saturday the books 
of the week were passed under review with copious extracts. Its 
independence, allied with a due sense of responsibility, were features 
of Mr. King’s editorship. The journal, too, was governed by a prin- 


* Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the United States, 1690-1872. 
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ciple of taste involving a high question of morals, in its careful absti- 
nence from vulgar and vicious means of excitement. It carefully re- 
jected horrors, both physical and moral, from its columns; while the 
contrary practice, leading to immediate profit, has too frequently pre- 
vailed to the corruption of the public mind. * 

The American was remarkable for its neatness, taste, elegance and 
dignity, and its pretensions to high breeding and culture were patent to 
mankind. Its short paragraphs were always well pointed and epigram- 
matic. T 

In February, 1845, the American was united with the Courier 
and Enquirer conducted by James Watson Webb and Henry J. 
Raymond. After a connection of three years with the Courier and 
Enquirer as associate editor, Mr. King retired altogether from his 
editorial labors and, in the spring of 1848, withdrew to private life. 
(Hudson. ) 

Mr. King was twice married. His first wife was Eliza, the 
eldest daughter of Archibald Gracie, as before noted. She died in 
1823. By her he had eight children, the third of whom, and the 
eldest son, was Rufus King, who became well known as an officer 
in the army during the Civil War, and afterwards in the diplomatic 
service of the United States as Minister to Rome, 1863-67. To 
the son of Rufus, Brigadier General Charles King, soldier and 
author, the writer of this sketch is greatly indebted for courtesy and 
information. 

Mr. King’s second wife was Miss Henrietta Low, whom he 
married October 10, 1826. By her he had six children. One of 
the daughters of this second marriage, Miss Mary Alsop King, mar- 
ried Mr. Waddington, the French Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James 1883-1893; her delightful memories of that time have 
recently been published. Another daughter, Miss Gertrude Wallace 
King, married Eugene Schuyler, the scholar and writer. To the 
kindness of Mrs. Schuyler much that is personal in this memorial of 
her father is due. 

For many years Mr. King dispensed a profuse hospitality at his 
residence, styled Cherry Lawn, in Elizabethtown, New Jersey. He 
always had a deep interest in politics and in public questions and, 


* Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature, Vol. 1. 
t Hudson, 1. c. 
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more suo, engaged himself in them with ardor. His attendance at 
a political meeting was usually the signal at home for an entertain- 
ment, for Cherry Lawn was known the country around as a delight- 
ful place to visit and Mr. King was generous in his invitations. It 
is related that on one occasion (probably like others) when he had 
attended such a meeting and had invited numerous guests to lunch, 
his wife asked her nephew, a young member of the family, how 
many more had been invited. “ I don’t quite know, Aunt Henrietta, 
but the last people I heard him ask was a deputation of thirty gentle- 
men on horseback with their horses.” To the “seclusion” of 
Cherry Lawn Mr. King retired on severing his connection with the 
Courier and Enquirer and until his election to the presidency of 
Columbia College. 

He was elected President on Monday, November 5, 1849, ac- 
cepted the same day and, at the request of the Trustees, entered, the 
day following, on the duties of his office. His formal inauguration 
took place on the evening of Wednesday, November 28, in the 
College Chapel. In addressing him on behalf of the Faculty, Pro- 
fessor McVickar pledged to him the best aid of the teaching staff 
in the fulfilment of his trust and said: 


I do this with the more confidence, sir, as reading in your character, 
notwithstanding your newness to the task, some of the choicest elements 
of the Academic Ruler—the courtesy of the gentleman, the decision of 
the soldier, the ready talent of the man of the world, and above all, the 
warm and generous sympathies of a frank and fearless nature—power- 
ful to win the hearts of all—and above all, those of ingenuous and 
ardent youth. In these native elements of the Ruler, kind Nature has 
been bountiful to you, sir, and you have but to add to them that facility 
which practice in College duties gives, and that growing love for them 
which habit and a higher wisdom bring forth, to be to our beloved 
College all it needs and all it can desire... . 

To the Presidency of our College, sir, your accession has been widely 
hailed on the peculiar score of being a public and a business man, open- 
ing thereby a new sphere of popular influence, and creating a new 
bond of sympathy between the College and the needs and wants of our 
great commercial metropolis. Wisely used, sir, as I doubt not such in- 
fluence and sympathy will be, I, too, join in the congratulation ; and yet, 
in all such sympathetic control from without, I cannot but read some 
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shadow of danger. To “popularize education,” Mr. President, to 
accommodate college studies to what are deemed the practical wants of 
a business community, is an experiment, as you well know, that has 
often been tried and as often signally failed, here and elsewhere, at 
home and abroad. While I, therefore, unite in such congratulation, 
that a “ public man” is placed at our head, I yet do it with the more 
confidence, as knowing that your own education, sir, was in schools of 
another mark—in the schools of our ancestral land—where solid learn- 
ing and laborious study and careful training—intellectual, moral, re- 
ligious training—is made to lie at the foundation of all other attain- 
ments in education. I say “training,” sir, in contradistinction to mere 
imparted knowledge—not learning merely, not science only, not dog- 
matic opinions at all—but that quiet, solid, unobtrusive “ training,” 
which constitutes, I may say, distinctly Anglo-Saxon education, where- 
ever that race is found. 


In his reply, President King said, inter alia: 


On another point, which in so kind a spirit you have touched upon 
—my own early education—I may not dilate; yet I can not hear it 
alluded to, as you have alluded to it, without recalling, with deep 
emotions of veneration and gratitude, the enlightened and ever watchful 
parental solicitude to which I was indebted for so many and such 
precious opportunities of thorough education; nor without recalling 
—and this I address especially to those among my hearers who may be 
students—without recalling with bitter, but now unavailing regrets, how 
much too often those opportunities were neglected—how much too 
often that parental solicitude was sharpened by the self-willed pre- 
sumption of youth which measured its own notions of duty, of advan- 
tage, and of pleasure, against the maturer judgment, and the calm and 
affectionate injunctions of parental anxiety and authority. Yet, im- 
perfect as was the use made of the advantages of my school-boy days, 
so thorough was the instruction, and so generous the emulation at 
Harrow, an English public school, at which I passed six years, that it 
was impossible not to acquire, in that branch most relied upon—the 
Classics—some considerable proficiency; and, together with tolerable 
proficiency in Latin and Greek, some of that discipline of mind and 
accuracy of taste, which, in all but the most untoward natures, are the 
sure offspring of such studies. 


And again, in speaking to the students: 


With large and varied experience of the world, and with the 
knowledge which that experience imparts—aided by early culture, and 
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such desultory addiction to letters as a hurried life would permit—I 
bring all that I am, and all that I can, unreservedly, to your service. 
Time has not abated, nor use of the world weakened, my warm, natural 
sympathies with youth. I still rejoice in its joyousness, and can pardon 
its thoughtlessness, and bear with its waywardness, and trust in its 
instinctive uprightness, ingenuousness and truth—truth, above all, for 
where that is, all that is precious exists, or may be engrafted. 

Thus began an administration that was destined to become 
memorable in the history of Columbia. 

When Mr. King became President, he was well advanced in the 
sixty-first year of his age. He never had a collegiate course of 
training, his school days ceased when he was fifteen years old, his 
whole education and experience subsequently were those of a banker, 
a merchant, a journalist and a man of the world: yet so good was 
his native ability, so keen his power of observation, so sympathetic 
was he by nature and practice with progressive ideas and all that is 
“ lovely and of good report,” so assimilating his mind, so peculiarly 
happy was he in his association with men of learning and affairs, 
that he became a cultivated gentleman of high type and readily 
adaptable to any position of trust which he might consent to assume. 
He was not an “ educator ” or an “‘ educationist ” ; he was, neverthe- 
less, a devoted and cautious executive at a time when the College 
began to travel the long and hard way that out of a past, somewhat 
lean and meager of diversified opportunity, has led to the abundance 
of the present day. 

He had strong likes and dislikes, the former of which he plainly 
showed, the latter he concealed as well as he could. He treated 
every one in the College with courtesy, officer and student alike. 
He was frank and open in character and joyous in disposition. His 
cheerfulness was contagious and never failed entirely, though it 
became clouded when he had a severe attack of the gout, to which 
he was subject. He was very fond of his “ boys,” as he called the 
College students; he held them, as strictly as his lenient nature and 
his active sympathy with them would allow, to the observance of 
discipline and the performance of every duty. Among other things, 
he regarded attendance at chapel, which was obligatory in his time 
and for long afterward, as a sacred duty that no student ought, and 
no gentleman would, neglect. At one time a number of students 
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waited upon him and the spokesman said: “ Mr. President, we are 
not in sympathy with the form of service in chapel; our religious 
belief is offended and we ask to be excused from attendance ”—to 
which the President replied: “ Your religious belief is offended, 
is it? Why did you come here at all? You knew perfectly well 
before you entered that in this place attendance at morning 
prayers is a prescribed academic duty; as an academic duty, there- 
fore, if not a religious one, you will discharge it faithfully and 
reverently, or leave the College.” They attended regularly without 
further objection. 

A frank and fearless student he loved, a mean or deceitful one 
he despised. “ I have seen,” writes a member of his family at that 
time, “‘ his handsome, high held, curly gray head go grayer and 
lower over some miserable evasion of the truth on the part of a boy 
whom he had hopes of, and I have seen his blessed old face beam 
with delight and merriment one instant after he had dismissed, 
with grave rebuke and orders to go and apologize, some scapegrace 
of a student self-confessed of impertinence to some possibly culpable 
member of the College staff.” 

He did not cherish ill will himself, and had no thought that 
others could do so. He would often tell of some conversation, a 
pleasant one, and suddenly break off—‘ Bless my soul, so and so 
wasn’t on speaking terms with me: I forgot all about it and just 
went up to him—lI thought he looked rather funny, etc.”’: and that 
unfriendliness was at an end. And so with students—his easy 
forgetfulness of disagreeable things, his promptitude and pleasure 
in accepting suitable apology for lapses in conduct and in acknowl- 
edging any politeness, stood them in good stead; truthfulness of 
speech and courtesy of bearing, like charity, covered a multitude of 
sins. One day, for some infraction of the regulations, he wrath- 
fully ordered a student from his presence, and from the College for 
a considerable time. A day or two afterward, on going to the 
place assigned him at some public function, he had to traverse a 
narrow passage, and there, face to face, he met the offending stu- 
dent, who lifted his hat and, with a most polite and unembarrassed 
bow, said “ We meet on neutral ground, sir.” The President was 
at once disarmed and said most cordially, “ You young dog! you 
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young rascal! come and dine with us to-night and rejoin your class 
to-morrow.” 

He was fond of outdoor life. He had been a cricketer and a 
boxer in his youth and always delighted in the saddle. He en- 
deavored to stir up the students to athletic exercises; but in this he 
was ahead of his time: Wood’s gymnasium and Ottignon’s boxing 
school afforded them all the athletics they desired. Billiards was 
the game most in favor and many of the students spent their weekly 
allowances and their Saturdays at Phelan’s and other billiard rooms 
down-town. Seeing this the President urged the Trustees to put up 
a college billiard hall. The Trustees were surprised that the Presi- 
dent should encourage a game “ so demoralizing in its associations 
and tendencies.” ‘“ That’s just why I do it,” said he. “‘ The game 
is all right; what I desire is to eliminate the very associations and 
tendencies to which you refer—have our own tables without the 
objectionable concomitants. I should like to see a hall where our 
students could go in their leisure hours and practice all they please. 
I should enjoy seeing our professors of mathematics demonstrating 
the angles on the green cloth as well as on the blackboard.” But 
the Trustees declined. He succeeded later, however, in having a 
teacher of boxing and fencing appointed who gave, without charge, 
lessons in these manly arts to all students who desired them. 

In the later years of the administration of President King’s 
immediate predecessor, Dr. N. F. Moore, a decided improvement 
became manifest in the financial prospects of the College. The 
“ Botanic Garden ” property—bounded by the north side of Forty- 
seventh Street, the south side of Fifty-first Street, the Fifth Avenue 
and a line parallel to and about one hundred feet distant from 
Sixth Avenue—with the grant of which from the State in 1814, 
the Trustees had been sadly disappointed, began to assume a 
growing pecuniary importance. After their accustomed manner, 
the Trustees cast about for suitable ways in which to utilize, for the 
benefit of education, their prospective increase of income. At the 
time of the inquiry, and for many years previously, the outgo ex- 
ceeded the income by an average annual sum,of more than two 
thousand two hundred dollars—a sum, whatever may be thought of 
it now, of moment at that time and under circumstances then exist- 
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ing. A special committee appointed early in 1850—not long after 
President King’s installation—to consider and report on the state of 
the College, its location, and a possible sale of a portion at least of 
the Botanic Garden, reported in the following spring against a sale 
of any part of that property, as within a few months, the committee 
had, by consideration of the “great buoyancy in the value of 
real estate as well as in every department of trade” and “ of the 
rapid and steady growth of our population,” become convinced that 
“it will gradually and steadily improve,” and against any change 
of location as it did not appear “ that any circumstances at present 
exist, or are likely soon to arise, making a change expedient.” 
President King proposed (September, 1850) a professorship of 
Chemistry apart from that of Natural and Experimental Philosophy 
with which it was then connected, and a new chair of American 
History—which propositions were referred to a committee and care- 
fully considered but not then adopted. Later (October, 1852) he 
urged and obtained the adoption of resolutions creating a committee 
of seven “ to inquire into and report upon the expediency of abolish- 
ing the fees of tuition of this College and of making it free to all who 
can undergo the preliminary examination,” and, further, to “ con- 
sider and report upon the expediency of engrafting upon the founda- 
tion of this College a scheme of University Professorships and Lec- 
tures in the higher departments of Letters and Science.” The sec- 
ond of the two resolutions was a very fruitful one. It formed the 
substantial beginning of an inquiry which, in its effect, was momen- 
tous to the College and the cause of education in general. It gave 
rise to official reports which, for soundness of view as to the true 
function of collegiate education, the relation of the course of study 
to the welfare of the community, the duty of the Trustees as to yield- 
ing to or resisting the demands of the irresponsible public in the 
modification of existing courses and the introduction of new ones, 
and for clearness and vigor of expression, are not excelled by any 
educational papers of that time or even, perhaps, since that time. 
Without going into detail as to changes in committees and their 
partial reports, it may be said that the final and remarkable outcome 
of the inquiry, to which President King’s resolution gave rise and 
direction, was the Statute of July 6, 1857, which, as has been else- 
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where observed, marked the conscious beginning of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

On the 31st of October, 1854, the centennial of the foundation 
of the College should have been celebrated, and in the spring of that 
year, a committee, of which President King was chairman, was 
appointed to that end. The alumni expressed their desire to par- 
ticipate in the celebration, and a committee of their number was 
appointed to codperate with the Trustees. But the project was 
abandoned almost as soon as formed, in consequence of a disagree- 
ment between the Trustees and the alumni particularly interested, 
as well as of some dissension among the Trustees themselves, as to 
the appointment of a successor in the chair of Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry, which Professor Renwick had 
resigned. The alumni referred to strongly desired the election of 
an alumnus of the College of the Class of 1841, who had already 
gained prominence and given evidence of unusual fitness for the 
place and who subsequently became distinguished in two hemi- 
spheres. Another candidate was, however, chosen and, after some 
unpleasantness, the “ incident was closed.” 

Early in 1857, the original site of the College in Park Place was 
sold and, in May of that year, the College was removed to the site 
at Forty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, which it occupied for 
forty years. In July the Statute of 1857, to which reference has 
been made and which was the great glory of President King’s 
administration, was adopted. It provided a collegiate curriculum, 
enlarged, more diversified and better adapted to postgraduate study, 
and a “university course of study,” which was so broad and so 
wisely conceived that it is substantially the model on which has been 
built the present University. It is doubtful if any fundamental 
action taken by the College at any time has been more impellent and 
productive than this, which signalized and must make forever promi- 
nent and distinguished in the history of Columbia the presidency of 
Charles King. 

The Statute was put into effect, so far as practicable, at the 
beginning of the academic year in the fall of 1857. President King 
was enabled to make important additions to the Faculty in the 
persons of Charles Murray Nairne, Professor of Moral and Intel- 
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lectual Philosophy and Literature, Francis Lieber, Professor of 
History and Political Science, Charles Davies and William Guy 
Peck, Professors of Mathematics. These, with professors of longer 
standing in the College, as McVickar, Anthon and Drisler, consti- 
tuted a strong faculty, some members of which acquired wide and 
enviable reputations and have left names that will long be held in 
honored remembrance for services to learning. 

Among other topics discussed by the Faculty in 1857 was the 
expediency and desirableness of reducing from four years to three 
the time of collegiate study required for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. No mention of this is made in the minutes of either the 
Faculty or the Trustees: but a committee of the Faculty was ap- 
pointed by President King to consider the matter. On this com- 
mittee were Professors Anthon, Lieber, McCulloh and Davies. 
Anthon and Lieber appear to have advocated the reduction on the 
ground, among others, that the requirements for admission should 
be raised and made to include the equivalent of what was then the 
Freshman college course, and that the number of recitations a day, 
for five days in the week, could profitably be four, and in this way 


the curriculum as then established could readily and properly be 
accomplished in three years. Professors McCulloh and Davies 
opposed this view in a letter—the only document at present available 
in this matter—which is here given as interesting at this particular 
time: 


CotumBIA COLLEGE, June 23, 1857. 

Sir: The undersigned respectfully report that they were unable to 
concur with Professors Anthon and Lieber in the view that it is ex- 
pedient to reduce the subgraduate course to three years, instead of four, 
the present number. For the reason, that they do not believe it prac- 
ticable to teach the various subjects of mathematical, mathematico- 
physical and natural science as thoroughly, as should be done, and as is 
now actually done in several of the institutions of our country, in a less 
period than four years, to boys of the age and degree of preparation 
we should receive, and who at the same time would be occupied with 
classical and literary studies. 

Neither could we perceive how it would be possible to elevate the 
standard of attainment and mental discipline by such a measure as the 
proposed reduction to three years, without relieving the course of study 
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from its already too crowded condition, by some such means as retain- 
ing the fourth year. We, however, fully and heartily concurred with 
Professors Anthon and Lieber in the view that it is highly desirable to 
elevate the standards demanded for admission to the first or Freshman 
year, and to render the requirements for admission to that year nearly 
or quite equal to those now prescribed for the Sophomore class. 

We also report that a discussion arose in relation to the knowledge 
prerequisite to the successful study of physical science, which rendered 
it evident that upon that point also we could not agree. 

Believing that the studies rendered obligatory should be graduated 
to the power of application of the more feeble, especially when they are 
disciplinary and severe; and also that due allowance is to be made for 
time spent by students in coming from and returning to their homes, 
as well as in the social and refining relaxation of their family circles, and 
in bodily exercise ; the undersigned doubt the expediency of requiring of 
each student four recitations daily, and believe it to be far better that 
three or even two recitations be well learned than that four be slighted. 
Nothing is more pernicious to mental vigour, than the habit of vague 
confused study, without clear comprehension and without digestion ; 
and such is the inevitable consequence of mere daily cramming. 

Ricwarp S. McCuLton 


CHARLES DAVIES 
To 


Cuas. Kine, LL.D., 

President Columbia College. 

Nothing appears to have come of this discussion. 

It may be of interest to note further that the scheme adopted in 
1857—by which the first three years were to be collegiate years, and 
substantially obligatory as to the studies, and the fourth year was 
to be spent in one of three different schools, viz., Letters, Juris- 
prudence, Science, as the student might elect—indicated a plan by 
which the last of the four years should be used in the way of special 
preparation for a subsequent university or professional course; and 
intimated the scheme, developed nearly forty years later and which 
prevails now, by which a student can take his senior year in one of 
the professional schools and count it towards the Bachelor’s degree. 
The proposal of Doctors Anthon and Lieber, to reduce the college 
course to three years, would seem to indicate that, in the opinion 
of those eminent professors, specialization in any way or for any 
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purpose should follow, and not be included in, the collegiate course 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

On the introduction, in the fall of 1858, of university courses of 
lectures on the English language by George P. Marsh, Esq., on 
physical geography and kindred subjects by Professor Arnold 
Guyot, on botany by Dr. John Torrey, and, on subjects in their 
respective departments, by Professors Francis Lieber, Charles 
Murray Nairne, Charles Davies, William Guy Peck, Charles Hack- 
ley and Charles A. Joy, President King invited to attend them, with- 
out charge, the Faculty and the students of the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church and those of the 
Union Theological Seminary—thus foreshadowing the arrange- 
ments, begun in 1891 and recently completed, by which reciprocal 
relations of advantage to students between these two seminaries and 
Columbia have been established. (See letters to President King 
from Professor H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary, Novem- 
ber 11, 1858, and Professor S. H. Turner, General Theological 
Seminary P.E.Ch., November 16, 1858.) 

The Law School was begun in 1858 under the late Professor 
Theodore W. Dwight, whose remarkable power as an expounder 
and teacher of law gave it early and great reputation, and soon made 
it widely known in this country and abroad. 

In June, 1859, the College of Physicians and Surgeons proposed 
a union with Columbia College, so far as that the two should unite 
in conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine, while in other 
respects each should remain independent of the other. The proposi- 
tion was favorably regarded by Columbia as affording facilities 
“for forwarding the establishment of a practical school of science 
as now contemplated by the Trustees of Columbia College.” Ac- 
cordingly the union proposed was effected and, in the following 
year, the College of Physicians and Surgeons was adopted as the 
medical department of Columbia College. This nominal connec- 
tion, accomplished under President King, was succeeded, thirty-one 
years later, by an organic union of the two institutions. 

The development under President King was arrested, though 
not wholly stayed, by the breaking out of the Civil War in the 
spring of 1861. The President was an ardent patriot and threw 
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himself, with his whole soul, into the cause of the Union. “ Every 
man who was at Columbia in those days,” writes his grandson, 
General Charles King, 


must remember his fiery patriotism, his ringing speeches at meet- 
ing after meeting, his rebuke of the one weak vessel on the 
Faculty, his delight in the appearance at Commencement of cer- 
tain of the graduating class of ’61, the uniform of the United 
States “half concealed, half disclosed”. under the silken gown. 
With what joy the President saw the colors raised high above 
the main building, “ Major Anderson, fresh from Fort Sumter, 
manning the halliards.” With what boundless energy and zeal 
he went from club to club, hall to hall, church to church, aiding, 
urging, advising. He had been General Scott’s closest friend for years 
and was in constant correspondence with him now. He had been a 
devoted adherent of Mr. Seward for the presidency, but with all his 
soul he now supported the unknown from the West, prophesying that in 
Abraham Lincoln there had come to us the Man of Destiny, the leader 
whose name was to become immortal. Youth, fire, vehemence, strength 
seemed all on a sudden to have returned to him redoubled. His step, 
ever quick and firm, became elastic again. His bearing, ever spirited 
and martial, seemed that of a gladiator. His voice, ever deep, but not 
always powerful, now grew ringing and resonant to the end that almost 
every word of his thrilling address to the first colored regiment sent to 
the front from Gotham, could be heard all over Union Square. Anax 
Andron he stood that day, the sacred colors in hand, vehement in his 
patriotism and superb in his defiance of the Southern hosts threatening 
at the moment the very capital of the nation. He lived, thank God, to 
see the ultimate triumph of the flag he loved, and from far away Rome 
to send his greeting and congratulations to the long-tried, the ever- 
patient, the indomitable standard-bearer who had borne the brunt of the 
nation’s battles only in his turn to be stricken down in the hour of the 
nation’s wild rejoicing. 

Despite the absorption of the President, and the community gen- 
erally, in the war, and notwithstanding the weakened financial con- 
dition of the college which the war occasioned, a project for estab- 
lishing a School of Mines and Metallurgy, proposed in February, 
1863, was carefully considered and, in May, approved. In Decem- 
ber of that year rooms were set apart in the College building in 
Forty-ninth Street for a mineralogical cabinet and an appropria- 
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tion was made for properly fitting it up; in February, 1864, a pro- 
fessor of mineralogy and metallurgy was appointed. The plan went 
no further under President King. 

In March, 1864, Mr. King offered his resignation as President, 
which was accepted to take effect at the close of the Commencement 
exercises on June 29 of that year. In accepting his resignation, the 
Trustees declared that 

The presidential term of Dr. King has been distinguished by the 
removal of Columbia College to its present superior site, by much 
development and expansion of its educational system and by very con- 
siderable enlargement of its means and appliances for instruction, an 
increase in the number of students, and a consequent augmentation of 
its importance and influence ... that they contemplate with much 
sensibility the approaching retirement of President King from the posi- 
tion that he has so long filled with untiring zeal and ability, and that 
they unite in tendering to him a unanimous expression of their respect 
and warm personal regard and their grateful sense of the earnestness 
with which he has labored to promote the best interests of the institu- 
tion under his charge. 


After leaving the College, he spent a year at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, and thence went, in June, 1865, abroad with his family. He 
was much interested in visiting his old haunts in Amsterdam and 
in England. On Speech Day in 1866 he visited Harrow and was 
most cordially greeted. Lord John Russell and other Englishmen 
of standing were there at the same time, and Mr. King’s reception 
was as hearty as that of any of them and his speech at the luncheon 
was as warmly applauded. He spent two winters in Rome, where 
his eldest son, General Rufus King, was United States Minister at 
the Court of Pope Pius IX. While there he often rode to hounds 
on the Campagna and jumped all the obstacles better than many 
younger men. In the spring of 1867, he had a very severe attack 
of gout and could barely be removed to Frascati, where he had taken 
the Villa Marconi for the summer ; there, on the twenty-seventh day 
of September, he died. He was buried in the old graveyard at 
Jamaica, Long Island, near his father, mother, and all who had 
gone before of the large and distinguished family of which he was 
an honored member. 

The administration of President King was of great sig- 
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nificance in the history of the College. It was marked by pro- 
found educational discussions and papers; by the removal of the 
College from the encroachments and turmoil of commerce to a 
retired site that served the purpose of development well; by legisla- 
tion of great wisdom, of far-reaching and beneficent effect; by the 
institution of university lectures of high character on important 
topics; by the establishment of a great School of Law; by the first 
beginnings of great schools of applied science; and by committing 
Columbia irrevocably to a policy, the fruits of which are seen in 
the University of to-day. J. H. Van AMRINGE 


FREDERIC RENE COUDERT 


REDERIC RENE COUDERT was graduated in 1850, al- 
though at that time but eighteen years of age. The distinc- 

tion which he then achieved, as the valedictorian of his class, was 
characteristic of his entire subsequent career. He was always a 
leader among men, whether in the practice of his profession, in 


politics, in philanthropic work, or among his fellow alumni in the 
affairs of the College, and his leadership was willingly accorded, for 
it was largely due to the personal charm which he possessed to an 
exceptional degree. This quality found expression in all his 
speeches and enlivened his most serious and learned arguments as 
well as his more playful, after-dinner addresses, which in grace of 
expression and brilliancy of wit have seldom been surpassed. En- 
dowed so richly with the gift of speech, it was natural that he should 
frequently be called upon to speak for the College, and often as he 
did so he never failed to testify his loyalty and devotion. Proud 
of his alma mater and ambitious for her welfare, he gave eloquent 
expression to his ideals in the address which he made as the repre- 
sentative of the alumni on the anniversary of the granting of the 
Charter of 1787, and again on the occasion of the installation of 
President Low. In both of these orations, as in many others, with 
deep feeling and intense earnestness were intermingled delicate 
irony, often couched in Horatian Latin, and humorous passages as 
spontaneous as they were graceful. His charm as a speaker never 
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showed to greater advantage than when as President of the Associa- 
tion from 1886 to 1891 he presided at the alumni dinners. 

In his more serious pursuits, Mr. Coudert was no less successful. 
In building up an extensive international law practice he stood 
almost alone at the bar in this city; and the signal ability which he 
displayed at the International Congress on the Law of Nations at 
Antwerp in 1877, at Paris in 1893-5 as Counsel for the United 
States in the Bering Sea arbitration, and finally as a member of 
the Venezuela Boundary Commission in 1896-98, gained him an 
international reputation. Active participation in politics he re- 
garded as a duty, and his shrewd judgment and eloquent tongue 
made him a valuable ally to any party; but his efforts were always 
directed to disinterested ends, and his entire sincerity and unselfish- 
ness were never questioned, even by his opponents. 

His public services received due recognition from the University 
which conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1887. 
In 1892 he was elected a member of the Board of Trustees. His 
absences abroad before international tribunals, followed by pro- 
tracted illness prevented him from taking an active part in the affairs 


of the Board; but he never lost his enthusiasm for the College. 

The minute adopted by the Standing Committee of the Alumni 
Association on the day of his funeral (December 22) well ex- 
presses the sentiments with which Mr. Coudert was regarded by the 
alumni: 


In common with the City of New York and the country, the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia College deplores the loss by death of 
Frederic R. Coudert, of the Class of 1850. 

Mr. Coudert’s eminence as counsel and advocate in the tribunals 
of this and other countries, is known of all men and may, appropriately 
and safely, be left for commemoration to his associates at the Bar. 

His distinction as a man of high ideals in life and conduct, of 
sympathies as broad as mankind, of activities that extended beyond his 
profession to all causes that commended themselves to his judgment and 
conscience, of unswerving loyalty to his alma mater, of fidelity in 
speaking for her on all fit occasions and in promoting her dignity and 
welfare, of good comradeship, of refined and scholarly habits, of elegant 
learning, of humor, wit and eloquence, appeals most strongly to this 
Association, whose President he was for many years, and to his fellow 
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alumni of the College, which he served as a Trustee and on which he 
bestowed honor. 

The Alumni of Columbia College, through the Standing Committee 
of their Association, make this imperfect expression of their respect 
and admiration for the character and career of their late associate, of 
their affectionate regard for him and of their sense of personal loss in 
his death, a part of the record of their Association. 

Joun B. PINE 


In the annual report of the Board of Management of the Cen- 
tury Association the Secretary paid the following tribute to Mr. 
Coudert : 


At a dinner given to Monsieur Bartholdi in this city, on the com- 
pletion of the Statue of Liberty, Freperic R. Coupert brought tears 
to the eyes of the sculptor with his apostrophe to that grandiose monu- 
ment as, “ Notre chére déesse Alsatienne qui a opté pour la France.” 
In Mr. Coudert himself the precious and enduring spirit of France cast 
its lot with the sister republic, the semi-kindred nation, and his fellow 
Americans gladly recognize the debt they owe him. It is just half a 
century since he was admitted, at the age of twenty-one, to the bar of 
this State, and his prestige and influence steadily grew during that long 
period. In his profession, partly by the happy circumstances of his 
descent and connections, in part by his attachment to the broadest 
study of the law, his practice was largely international. He served 
with distinction in the International Congress on the Law of Nations 
at Antwerp, in 1877, and at Liverpool in 1882; on the Bering Sea Com- 
mission of 1895; on the Venezuela Commission and the succeeding 
Arbitration in 1897 and 1898. He was offered one of the chief diplo- 
matic posts in Europe, a seat in the Court of Appeals of New York, and 
a nomination to the United States Supreme Court—any one of which 
he would have honored—but the only office he was willing to accept 
was that of member of the Board of Education in this city. It was 
as if one of Napoleon’s veterans deliberately kept the marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack, choosing to fight in the ranks. 

His fighting was gallant and unceasing. Who that shared, or even 
watched, the contests for honest party rule, for the purity of the bench, 
for decency in city affairs, does not recall the intrepidity of his joyous 
bearing and what foe of these good causes can forget his brilliant and 
merciless assauts? Honors appropriate to his gifts came easily to him 
and were borne with innate grace and dignity. He was Doctor of 
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Laws by the election of three colleges, including Columbia, his alma 
mater, and received from the latter its first degree of Juris Utrius 
Doctor. He was President of the old Manhattan Club, of the Bar 
Association, of the Columbia College Alumni, of the Young Men’s 
Democratic Club, of the Catholic Historical Society and the French 
Benevolent Society, not to mention numerous corporate directorships 
for which his fidelity and ability indicated him. This incomplete list 
betrays the scope and variety of his qualities and interests. For his 
associates of the Century, besides the eminent jurist, the courageous and 
faithful citizen, the brilliant orator, there lives in our memory the friend, 
gentle, sparkling, wise, endlessly refreshing. 


THE AVERY LIBRARY 


HEN the lover of Venice read in his morning paper that the 
Campanile had fallen he was grieved of course but not sur- 
prised. When he read farther that at its fall the entire Piazza, with 
its shops and cafés, was filled with the dust of the disintegrated 
mortar, he knew that he had at hand positive evidence that, as he 
had long believed, many of the great monuments of the world are 
built with lime mortar which is reaching the limit of its vitality and 
presents little resistance to strain or pressure. When the facade of 
Peterborough Cathedral was taken down the workmen poked the 
mortar out with wooden sticks. 

If a modern architect undertook to reproduce the vaults of a 
large cathedral he would feel obliged to enter into careful calcula- 
tions of strains and stresses and thrusts. The old mason-builders 
did nothing of this. They built according to a vast unwritten sys- 
tem of traditions and rules. A large proportion of their efforts 
failed and the vaults fell. That so many are standing at the present 
moment is by a sort of special dispensation of Providence. We 
cannot tell how long Providence will interfere for our instruction. 

The artistic world has always been anxious about the vault of 
the Sistine Chapel. The building is old. It was built in 1473 by 
Giovannino de ’Dolci for Sixtus IV of nondescript architecture and 
probably also of nondescript construction. Most of the buildings 
of that time were so built. The thrust of the vault is taken up by 
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vertical walls which are made thick and were not originally sup- 
ported by buttresses. A single buttress was added later. These 
walls do not stop at the spring of the vault. There is thirty feet 
of masonry above that point with extensive machicolations, a floor 
and heavy wooden roof. What the popes keep in this great loft 
nobody seems to know. If the foundations had only the vault to 
carry they would do fairly well, but that is only half their work. 
The ceiling of Michel Angelo may follow the Campanile at any 
moment. 

In the eighteenth century there was much concern about the 
cupola of St. Peter’s. The cracks which are now so prominent in 
the buttress piers of the drum had begun to appear. In 1742 Poleni 
and Vanvitelli placed five heavy bands of iron about the cupola to 
give it stability. These supports, however, were buried so deep in 
the masonry, which was cut away to receive them, that the improve- 
ments did not have all the good effect which was expected of them. 
The permanence of the structure is still problematical. 

These are a few familiar instances which show that the disin- 
tegration of important monuments is progressing and that the monu- 
ments themselves are bound to disappear. The time will certainly 
come when the only record of many will be in descriptive architec- 
tural literature, which will be available to the public only in large 
collections like the Avery Library. 

There are other deteriorating forces at work. For instance, a 
large proportion of monumental buildings is either owned by the 
Church or by the State for the benefit of the Church. In either 
case they are in constant use, and whether they ought to be or not 
they are adapted more or less to the demands of the users. Clergy- 
men, either Catholic or Protestant, are intelligent people and sensi- 
tive about the artistic and historical importance of the treasures 
entrusted to them. At the same time they are directly dependent 
upon the public, and the pressure upon them to do what the public 
requires is great. 

Of course, much restoration has been well done. From 
the point of view of the American student one may say that the 
scholarly work of Viollet le Duc, Lassus and their associates has 
increased the artistic importance of the medizval monuments of 
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Paris, Chartres and Rouen; the restoration of Canterbury Cathedral 
improved it; the fagade of De Fabris certainly adds to the beauty of 
Santa Maria del Fiore: but the same can not be said of the scraping 
and patching which the cathedral of Laon has undergone or the 
vandalism which is wrecking the fine church of Saint Etienne at 
Beauvais, two or three churches at Arezzo, another at Prato and not 
a few elsewhere. For this cause also the books of the Avery Col- 
lection may ultimately be an older and more reliable record of many 
monuments than the buildings themselves. 

Abundant travel is necessary to a literary man. It has accom- 
plished something if it simply takes him away from the artificial 
conditions of the world of books and forces him into contact with 
nature. To speak other languages, to live with other people, to 
drop into new historical currents is always a relief. For one who 
has artistic predisposition there is no substitute for actual contact 
with the monuments. Art is always expressed in terms of color. 
No process of illustration or reproduction has yet been invented 
which adequately represents the color of an object. Even if it could 
do so it would represent only one moment; succession of moments 
and varying conditions could not be shown. One must come into 
contact with a building or other work of art, see it in growing and 
vanishing light and under various atmospheric conditions; empty 
and vacant and dark, or full of light, with eager crowds in high 
function. 

It is especially necessary that the student of architecture should 
study the buildings themselves. Any representation can give only 
one point of view, the number of possible points of view being 
infinite. No representation expresses sufficiently the relation of a 
building to its surroundings. A thousand things can be felt and 
known only by living contact with the work itself. But after all, 
though surrounded by monuments and the beauties of art and 
nature, the scholar misses his books sincerely. Of the history and 
tradition and poetry which have grown up around it, the monument 
itself tells you nothing. Cf its plans, its designs, its hidden con- 
struction, even the profiling of its mouldings or the detail of its 
decoration it tells you little. Almost every important building has 
become the center of a considerable literature in which its secrets 
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are laid bare. This literature is never at hand when you are in con- 
tact with the monument. It is too bulky for transportation or even 
for private ownership. It must be consulted in libraries. The 
book which you want may be in a library somewhere in the city 
which you are visiting, but it is too much trouble to get at it. There 
are many people between it and you. There is red tape to unravel 
and much dreary waiting. Moreover, it is not at all likely that one 
book will satisfy you; you want a tablefull. You can not go 
to the shelves and take what you want, as you can in the Avery 
Library. 

The open-shelf system for large illustrated books which was 
adopted by the Avery Library in 1895 has been copied (with limita- 
tions) by American libraries, but has not been accepted in Europe. 
Everyone knows the methods at the British Museum. At the 
library of the South Kensington Museum, the largest special art 
collection in the world, a book is called by card. The reader cannot 
range and browse at will. The South Kensington library is not 
much superior to the Avery in the subject of architecture alone. 
The library of the Soane Architectural Museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is a lovely collection of old books; Mr. Birch, the learned 
custodian, is most liberal and helpful to the approved scholar; but 
his collection is hardly to be considered a public library. Moreover, 
it is a closed collection, no additions having been made since the 
death of Sir John Soane. In Paris the Bibliothéque Nationale re- 
sembles the British Museum, although it is not so easy to use. The 
collection of books of the Ecole des Beaux Arts is the working 
library of the school and is not intended for the general public. The 
librarian for many years was the late Eugéne Miintz, who made a 
superb reputation as a scholar and collected a fine library for him- 
self; but he did not develop the school library more than immediate 
necessities required. M. Marcheix, his successor, finds an excellent 
lot of books in much disorder. The organization and availability 
of the library will doubtless be improved under his management, but 
that it will ever be made easily accessible to students or to the public 
is not to be expected. It is not so rich as the Avery in architectural 
material. Other European libraries follow the example of those 
mentioned, copying their faults as well as their virtues. 
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All the hindrances common in large libraries arise from a con- 
cern for the protection of the property. Doubtless in some com- 
munities much protection is required; but more often it is not. A 
librarian should consider how much he is willing to sacrifice for the 
preservation of a few volumes which may be easily replaced. Is this 
worth hour after hour of tedious waiting on the part of busy readers, 
or the insufficient accomplishment of important tasks? 

Since 1895 the use of the Avery Library has been almost with- 
out restrictions of any kind. A few books which are rare or 
more for show than for use have been locked up in glass cases. 
The rest have been placed entirely at the disposal of the public; not 
the University public only, but the general public. A little affec- 
tionate care on the part of the custodians has been substituted for 
burdensome rules, with excellent results. A careful inventory is 
taken every summer. The last one showed a total of almost pre- 
cisely eighteen thousand volumes, and a missing list of thirty-eight; 
just one-fifth of one per cent. Of the missing books probably one 
half are simply misplaced, and not more than one half of the re- 
mainder would be used if they were found. The collection is prac- 
tically intact so far as number goes. The condition of the books 
also is good. No student of the University has ever been guilty 
of malicious injury or even of carelessness. This is not quite true 
of our guests the public, but they have treated us pretty well on 
the whole. 

A most interesting fact about the Avery Library is that it has 
not lost in value. A dealer recently told me that he would gladly 
take the collection from us for what it cost. Of course such a 
remark must not be taken seriously, but his conviction that 
the books are worth the money is well founded. It would 
cost more to replace them. When the collection was begun 
in 1892 the profession of architecture in America was a flour- 
ishing infant, but still an infant. There were a dozen or so 
architects of high personal character, good business standing and 
much artistic ability. The rank and file of the office-help however 
were little better than mechanics. Now the average draughtsman 
not only has American university training but European experience 
as well. A large number of clever men have moved up to the top 
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rounds of the ladder. An educated architect knows well that he can 
not live without books. Of course modern books can always be had 
at a fair profit on the cost of publication ; but the supply of the great 
standard classics, such as make a large part of the Avery collection, 
is limited; and it decreases as the demand increases. The market 
price is forced up rapidly. Our copy of the De Re A:dificatoria of 
Leon-Battista Alberti published in 1485, the oldest printed archi- 
tectural book, cost in 1891 twelve dollars and forty-two cents. The 
same book was offered to us this winter from London for fifteen 
guineas. A year ago Mr. Avery paid six hundred dollars for the 
Grand Blondel. At the time we thought that perhaps we had been 
over-reached, but we had not; the book could be resold to-day at a 
profit. The fine volumes of our series of French architectural class- 
ics are worth from twenty to fifty per cent. more than we paid for 
them. 

It is usually assumed that a public library spoils the private 
market. This may be true in some cases. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that an unusual or interesting collection calls attention to a 
special class of books and excites a desire to possess them. 

The experience of Columbia seems to demonstrate that the ideal 
university can thrive only in a great metropolitan center. For how 
many years, and how intelligently, has our Department of Chemistry 
assisted the industries of New York City. How kindly and sym- 
pathetically the late Professor Rood placed his beautiful experiments 
in color at the disposal of New York artists and decorators. In the 
same way the Department of Architecture has stood by the pro- 
fession. The University is, perhaps at no point brought into more 
intimate contact with the work of the city than in the Avery 
Library. The collection was intended to be the consulting library 
of the architectural profession. It was placed in Columbia to give 
it the advantage of the organization of the university library and 
the protection of the Architectural School. It is a public library 
in plan and practice and for the free use of any one who may be 
interested in architecture or the collateral fine arts so far as our 
material covers them. Any busy architect may bring up an im- 
portant scheme in its period of gestation. The poor draughtsman 
in his office may come with equal assurance and find whatever in- 
spiration or suggestion his daily work requires. 
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The university has always shown itself infinitely thankful to 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery for their unlimited and whole-hearted gener- 
osity. The extent of the benefaction alone should excite our grati- 
tude, but a more important consideration is the extreme wisdom 
which has determined all the conditions of the gift. Almost every- 
thing which has happened in the history of the library was foreseen 


and provided for in the deed of gift. 
Epwarp R. SMITH 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


N the recent establishment of a chair of experimental zodlogy— 
the first, we believe, of its kind—the University has taken a step 
that is a significant sign of the times. Probably no one of the 
natural sciences is at the present time undergoing a more rapid 
development and transformation than zodlogy, so rapid, indeed, that 
its newer aims and methods are often imperfectly apprehended, even 
in university circles. An account of some of the work of the De- 
partment of Zodlogy can therefore hardly be separated from a more 
general reference to its relations with the recent lines of advance. 
While this is also true of the entire group of departments included 
in the Division of Biology at Columbia, it here becomes my duty 
to speak especially of the work in zodlogy as affected by these 
advances. 

The study of zodlogy, in the broad sense, has three principal 
aims, which correspond roughly with the principal epochs in its his- 
torical development. It has, first, to describe, name, and classify 
animals, to determine their comparative anatomy, physiological 
activities, development, distribution in space and time, their habits, 
instincts, social life, economic importance, and the like. This is the 
descriptive-comparative side of zodlogy, which in common phrase 
is called general zoology or “ natural history ” in the widest sense. 
It forms the indispensable basis for all zodlogical study and research. 
It was the earlier form in which zodlogy was studied, exemplified 
by the work of such widely known men as Linnzus, Cuvier, and his 
brilliant pupil Louis Agassiz, whose teaching, forty years ago, gave 
such an impetus to the study in America. It will continue to be 
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studied as long as zodlogy exists, and naturally is given a prominent 
place in the teaching of younger students. In the minds of those 
who have not given attention to the significance of more recent 
progress in zodlogy, this aspect of the science often stands for its 
principal aim; but in the view of the modern zodlogist it is only 
preliminary to two other aims of deeper significance. The first of 
these, with which serious students of zodlogy have been largely 
occupied since Darwin, is to interpret the existing conditions of life 
from the historical point of view, under the theory of evolution. It 
would be superfluous to dwell on the revolution effected by the evo- 
lution theory. It is enough to point out that historical zodlogy has 
still before it two very distinct tasks, both of which have been left 
incompleted by Darwin and the great host of naturalists that fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. One of these is to reconstruct the history of 
animal life, directly through the study of the geological record, 
indirectly through an examination of the geographical distribution 
of existing forms, and of their structural relationships as revealed 
by comparative anatomy and embryology. Since this involves the 
past history not only of lower animals but also of man, the interest 
and importance of zodlogy in this aspect have been universally 
admitted ; and perhaps no other consideration, apart from the prac- 
tical value of biology as a preparation for the study of medicine, 
has done more to gain recognition for zodlogy as a collegiate study. 
Certainly there is hardly a field of human activity that is not directly 
or indirectly illuminated by a study of the conditions existing in 
lower forms of life, nor can any broader or more suggestive question 
be presented to the student than man’s place in nature. 

The second of the great problems of historical biology is of even 
greater moment than the first, namely, to ascertain what have been 
the agencies at work in the evolutionary process; for it is now gen- 
erally recognized that Darwin’s great principle of natural selection, 
though undoubtedly true, is very far from a complete solution of the 
problem. How is variation caused? Is it determinate or indeter- 
minate? Has evolution proceeded by the gradual accumulation of 
minute indefinite variations, as Darwin assumed, or by definite and 
sudden mutations, as the recent work of DeVries seems to indicate? 
What is the relation of internal and external causes in the successive 
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steps of transformation? Are acquired characters, or the effects of 
nurture, inherited? Each of these questions is of vital importance 
not merely to biology in the stricter sense, but to sciences such as 
psychology or sociology that are based upon it. Not one has yet 
found an adequate answer. 

It is such questions as these that lead finally to the third general 
aim of zodlogy, which is not only the most important of the three, 
but the one that is destined to become in the future, if it is not 
already such, the principal end of research. A definite or final 
answer to these questions can be found only through the exact 
analysis of existing vital phenomena, considered as a part of the 
general mechanism of nature, in order to ascertain what is their 
relation to the physical and chemical process of the inorganic world; 
and here every biological science touches on a fundamental problem 
that has powerfully appealed to thinking men in every age. He 
would be indeed a bold prophet who should hazard the prediction 
that such an analysis will ever be completely accomplished. But, 
remote though such an end may appear, no argument is needed to 
show that it is the final one towards which biology strives. It is 
equally clear,—and this is the point on which I would lay stress— 
that the principal method of attack must be that which is employed 
in the physical and chemical sciences, namely, the method of sys- 
tematic experiment. Zodlogy and botany have always in some 
measure followed this method, and in the form of experimental 
physiology may claim in this regard an ancient lineage. It is none 
the less undeniable that the systematic movement of zodlogy towards 
the experimental method is very recent; and this movement is the 
most significant feature of the post-Darwinian zodlogy. Agassiz 
used to estimate the value of zodlogical work largely by the extent 
to which it was comparative rather than merely descriptive. Its 
future value is certain to be measured largely by the standard of ex- 
periment. 

It may be worth while to indicate the relation of this method 
of research to the older zodlogy by considering briefly the nature 
of one or two of the problems to which zodlogists are now attempt- 
ing to apply it. In the front rank of general interest stand the ex- 
perimental and exact statistical researches which both zodlogists and 
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botanists are undertaking on the problem of evolution, under which 
we may include work upon variation, heredity and the effect of the 
environment. No investigations of recent years have produced 
more remarkable results, or have aroused wider interest, than those 
obtained by exactly controlled experiments on the cross-breeding of 
animals and plants. These experiments are throwing a wholly new 
light on the nature of variation and heredity; and they promise not 
only to modify profoundly our views of evolution, but to give data 
of the highest importance for the study of heredity in man. Syste- 
matic experiment of this type is steadily on the increase, and a 
significant symptom of the growing recognition of its importance 
is the fact that the Carnegie Institution is about to establish, under 
the direction of Professor Charles B. Davenport, a permanent labor- 
atory specifically designed for the experimental study of evolution. 
It is fortunate for biological work at Columbia that this laboratory 
is to be in the immediate neighborhood of New York. Closely con- 
nected with this subject are investigations that are now in the full 
tide of progress, both by observation and experiment, on the physical 
basis of heredity as it appears in the structures and activities of 
protoplasm and cells, more especially in the germ-cells, where the 
key to the mechanism of heredity is undoubtedly to be sought, per- 
haps has been already found. It may be mentioned at this point 
that the evidence on this subject recently attained by a graduate 
student in this department has been accepted by some of the fore- 
most authorities, at home and abroad, as marking an advance of 
high importance towards the analysis of the phenomena. No less 
directly, though perhaps less obviously, connected with this subject 
are experimental researches on the mechanism of embryonic growth 
and development, which also stand to-day in the foreground of 
scientific interest. Zodlogy presents no more interesting problem 
than the nature of the organization of the egg, the process of its 
development, the nature and source of the wonderful power of re- 
generating lost parts or of healing wounds. These questions are as 
old as Aristotle. Here and there in the history of zodlogy are the 
names of men who, like Bonnet or Spallanzani, have endeavored to 
approach them by experiment; but it has been reserved in the main 
for the last two-decades to initiate the systematic experimental 
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analysis that their importance deserves. The nature and determi- 
nation of sex, the interweaving of paternal and maternal traits in the 
offspring which arrested Darwin’s attention and which was placed 
in so remarkable a light by the researches of Gregor Mendel and his 
successors, the physiological relations between the developing organ- 
ism and the environment, the origin and determination of the social 
relations in animal communities, the development of instinct—this 
is but a random enumeration of a few of the problems, more or less 
directly connected with the general evolutionary process, which are 
now being examined from the internal point of view by the experi- 
mental method. Loeb’s remarkable discovery that the egg may be 
caused to develop by purely chemical or physical means is one of the 
few direct results in this field that have come to general public atten- 
tion ; but this is only one of many important discoveries of the same 
type and of equal scientific interest that the past ten years have 
yielded. At the present moment interest is centering especially on 
the question of sex-determination, and the important results already 
attained by experiment are but the beginning of what we may con- 
fidently expect. 

Behind all these more specific problems lies that which from the 
time of the Greeks has been recognized as the fundamental one of 
biology, namely, the origin and nature of adaptation, the meaning 
of the teleological or purposeful aspect of living beings, which Her- 
bert Spencer specially emphasized in his famous definition of life, 
and which a distinguished American zodlogist happily characterized, 
in a lecture delivered at this university, in the saying, “ The essence 
of life is not protoplasm, but purpose,” and again, “ Life is response 
to the order of nature.” It may seem that such a problem is beyond 
the reach of experimental science. Yet nothing is clearer than that 
adaptive phenomena, whether shown in the structures or in the 
physiological activities of living organisms, are essentially brought 
about by responses to stimuli acting on the developing germ or on 
the adult organism. It is through the experimental study of such 
responses that the general problem must be approached ; and in point 
of fact zodlogists and botanists are everywhere turning to such an 
examination of the vital processes, not only in the higher forms of 
life, to which experimental physiology was so long limited, but 
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especially in the lower forms where the problem appears in simpler 
guise. Thus the ancient, and as it now seems artificial, boundary 
between physiology and morphology has become obliterated; and 
here, too, experimental biology passes over insensibly into the field 
of the comparative psychologist, and perhaps we may even say into 
that of the sociologist. 

The foregoing brief sketch is perhaps sufficient to indicate the 
rapid metamorphosis that is taking place in a science that was only 
a few years ago mainly descriptive and comparative, but has even 
now taken its place among other experimental and analytical sci- 
ences. Those who are interested in zodlogy at Columbia may well 
take pride in the fact that the University has not only established 
the first American chair of experimental zodlogy, but through the 
generous gift of a friend of the University, has also been able to 
contribute a fund for the establishment of a new codperative “ Jour- 
nal of Experimental Zodlogy,” the editorial board of which will 
include two professors of the department. 

Zodlogy at Columbia formed originally a small part of the field 
covered by the versatile professor of geology, Dr. J. S. Newberry. 
The beginning of zodlogical work in the modern direction was made 
by Professor Newberry’s assistant, Dr. John I. Northrup, whose 
devotion to the cause led to the sacrifice of his life through a fatal 
accident. With him began the initial movement for a separate 
department of zodlogy at Columbia; and it was through his influ- 
ence that a generous fund for the endowment of the departmental 
library was given by Mr. Charles H. Senff, who has been so help- 
ful and steadfast a friend of the University. This was, however, 
only a preliminary step to the actual establishment of the depart- 
ment in 1891 (on the foundation provided by the will of Mr. 
Charles M. Da Costa, a Columbia graduate of 1855) and the 
appointment of Professor H. F. Osborn as its first head. 
An account of the organization of the department, and of 
its earlier history, has been given by Professor Osborn in 
the CotumBra UNIVERSITY BULLETIN for 1897. Since its foun- 
dation the department has kept steadily in view the three aims 
that have been indicated; and it may fairly be said to have con- 
tributed in a substantial way to zodlogical progress in all. In 
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teaching zodlogy it has from the first been our view that the best 
preparation for the special researches of the modern investigator is 
the general training of a naturalist, not in the older sense of acquir- 
ing a detailed acquaintance with all the minutia of classification, but 
through a broad study of animals as a whole, including the com- 
parative study of series of illustrative types, the general outlines 
of classification, of comparative anatomy and embryology, of ele- 
mentary comparative physiology, of the general history of the sub- 
ject, and of the more important general theories of zodlogy in rela- 
tion to the general conceptions of other branches of science. 

In accordance with this leading idea have been organized three 
progressive years of work, two of which are undergraduate courses 
in the college, forming a broad basis on which may be built many 
more specialized courses of advanced study offered to graduate stue 
dents. Especially has the first year of this work been carefully 
planned as a culture course with a view to the needs of the general 
college student and of the future medical student, with endeavor to 
make it sufficiently thorough to give a real, if limited, training, yet 
to lay especial emphasis on the wider and more general bearings of 
biological phenomena. The second year’s work, though more 
strictly zodlogical, maintains the same point of view, but the student 
may acquire a far more thorough and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the subject, including many of its aspects for which the first 
year does not give time. This course has proved of special service 
not only to preliminary medical students and those primarily inter- 
ested in zodlogy, but also to first-year graduate students from other 
institutions, and as a partial minor course for the higher degrees. 
The third year is an advanced critical course for graduates, and 
forms the nucleus of the major work, about which the more special 
courses naturally group themselves. 

A special feature of the graduate work has been a series of 
seminars in which various phases of zodlogical work have been criti- 
cally discussed, and which have drawn in many outside interests 
from other departments, and from teachers in other institutions. 
The subjects have ranged over a wide field, including such topics as 
the general history of zodlogy, modern researches and theories on 
the coelome, the recapitulation theory of embryonic development, 
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modern researches on heredity and variation, and the like. Pro- 
fessors and students not only of zodlogy, but also of botany, psy- 
chology, physiology and philosophy, both from Columbia and from 
neighboring institutions have taken part in these discussions; and 
representatives of all these subjects are participating in the seminar 
for the present year on reactions to stimuli and the problem of 
consciousness in animals. The great value to graduate students of 
such joint discussions of the larger problems of zodlogy from the 
different points of view thus represented is obvious. 

Two agencies have greatly aided both in the plan of general 
instruction outlined above and in the research work in general 
zoology. One of these is the favorable general environment for the 
study that is so rapidly being created in New York through the con- 
vergence of various lines of zodlogical interest in the neighborhood. 
The unprecedented rapidity of development of institutions such as 
the American Museum of Natural History, the Zodlogical Park, 
the Aquarium and others, is drawing many eminent naturalists to 
the metropolitan district, and will in this and other ways soon create 
here almost unrivalled opportunities for the general study of 
zoology. The sympathetic codperation of the officers of the Mu- 
seum has from the first given the freest opportunity for such work 
especially in the direction of vertebrate comparative anatomy and 
paleontology. The present rapid development of the Museum in 
other directions, under the direction of Professor H. C. Bumpus, 
will greatly increase these facilities in the field of invertebrate 
zoology, and new strength has been brought to the Museum in this 
direction through the recent accession of Professor W. M. Wheeler. 
At the Aquarium it is planned, with the codperation of the Director, 
Mr. Charles H. Townsend, of the U. S. Fish Commission, to estab- 
lish special facilities for the study of marine animals, which will 
enable work, and especially experimental work, to be carried on in 
marine zodlogy throughout the year. It is also hoped that by a 
similar arrangement with Director Hornaday and the curators of 
the Zodlogical Park, experimental work in the breeding of birds and 
other animals may be continuously carried on there. A second im- 
portant element in the study of comparative zodlogy and natural 
history has been the large amount of field work carried on. Every 
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summer a considerable number of officers and students has been 
thus engaged, either on organized expeditions, or individually. 
Special expeditions have been sent out to the south shore of Long 
Island, to Puget Sound, Alaska and to Egypt. Individuals or small 
parties have every summer been engaged at the laboratories at 
Wood’s Hole, Beaufort, Harpswell and Cold Spring Harbor, while 
others have from time to time visited points as remote as Bermuda, 
Southern California, Naples, Japan and the Philippines. The fruits 
of this work have appeared in a great number of published investi- 
gations in general zodlogy, among which attention may be called to 
the interest of those on the embryological development of the primi- 
tive vertebrates, on the comparative anatomy of the vertebrate ner- 
vous system, and on the embryological development and anatomy of 
various lower animals of special interest or suggestion. 

The historical aspect of zodlogy has in the mean time been kept 
steadily in view, and some of the most important contributions from 
the laboratory have been directed to this end. Foremost in interest 
among these have been the paleontological investigations of Pro- 
fessor Osborn and his pupils on the history of vertebrate life in 
America, which, though primarily carried on at the American 
Museum, have also been closely associated with the work of the 
department. The researches and lectures in this line are culmi- 
nating in a volume on the “ Evolution of the vertebrates ” by Pro- 
fessor Osborn with the codperation of Dr. McGregor, who has also 
carried on interesting researches in this field. Attention may also 
be called to Professor Osborn’s recent important memoir on the 
evolution of the reptilia. Of similar interest has been the work, 
both paleontological and embryological, of Professor Dean and Dr. 
Willey on the evolution of the primitive vertebrates. These re- 
searches have made a permanent impress on the history of vertebrate 
life, and among their fruits may be mentioned three volumes in the 
Columbia Biological Series, one dealing with the general theory of 
evolution, one with the origin of the vertebrate type, one with the 
evolution of that type in its lowest representatives, the fishes. 
Among the doctors’ dissertations dealing with this aspect of the 
subject may be mentioned especially those of Drs. Strong and 
Herrick, which have made important contributions to the evolution 
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of the nervous system in the vertebrates, and those of Drs. Bensley 
and Lull, that have been devoted to the evolution of the primitive 
mammalia and to the study of the footprints of Triassic dinosaurs. 

Experimental and analytical zodlogy has been represented at 
Columbia especially by studies on protoplasm and the cell, on pro- 
tozoa, and on the embryological development of lower forms of 
life; and is represented in the biological series by three volumes (a 
fourth is in preparation) which have taken their place as standard 
works. These investigations, while ranging over a wide field, have 
in general been directed towards the analysis of the internal phe- 
nomena of development in the broad sense, and have been along 
three principal lines of work. One of these has dealt especially 
with the structure and origin of the germ-cells which, as pointed 
out above, possess so high an interest for the student of heredity. 
One of the principal results of this work has been the remarkable 
conclusion of a former fellow in the department regarding the 
probable explanation of the Mendelian principles of heredity, at the 
present time perhaps the most interesting problem in the experi- 
mental study of evolution. A second effective series of investiga- 
tions includes the laborious and long continued experiments that 
have been carried forward with so much devotion by Professor 
Calkins and his pupils on the life history of the protozoa. The aim 
of these experiments has been to throw light on the determination 
of sex and renewal of vitality, especially in the lowest forms of life, 
where the key to the analogous phenomena in the higher forms is 
to be sought; and while this problem has not been fully solved the 
experiments have yielded important new data that have received 
widespread attention. From a popular point of view such experi- 
ments perhaps attract less interest than the striking studies that Dr. 
Calkins has made on the organism believed by some patholo- 
gists to be the cause of smallpox; from a theoretical point 
of view they are even more important. The third line of 
work in this general field has been the experimental study 
of development. Experimental embryology is one of the lat- 
est developments of zodlogy, for it has only recently been rec- 
ognized that the application of the experimental method is essen- 
tial for an aecurate analysis of the mechanism of development. This 
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involves among others two principal steps: a preliminary one is 
the accurate study of the manner in which, cell by cell, the embryo 
is built up in the early development ; the second includes the analysis 
of the phenomena by the removal of particular cells or groups of 
cells, or of particular areas of the unsegmented egg, and the study 
of the effect on development. In the course of the past ten years 
extensive studies of this kind have been carried on in the depart- 
ment. Some of these, of which a good example is the doctor’s 
dissertation of Mr. Torrey, recently published by the New York 
Academy of Sciences, have dealt with “ cell-lineage,” or the cellular 
genesis of the body. Others, examples of which are the studies of 
Professor Crampton, Mr. Yatsu, and Professor Wilson, have dealt 
with the same problem by strictly experimental methods. These, 
and similar investigations, have thrown new light on such problems 
as the formation of twins or double monsters, the embryonic basis 
of correlation, the mechanism of differentiation and many other 
similar questions that now stand in the foreground of interest. 
Connected with this general subject are the curious results obtained 
by Professor Crampton on the grafting of insects. More closely 
related to the study of historical zodlogy are his exact statistical 
studies on variation in moths, along the lines that are attracting 
so much interest in England at the present time. 

The coming of Professor Morgan, who has an international 
reputation as an experiment zodlogist, and the prospect of steadily 
increasing outside facilities for the type of work that he especially 
represents, will give fresh impetus to the newer lines of investigation 
and teaching, and will strengthen the department in the older ones; 
for it is not intended that the interests of work in general zodlogy 
and comparative morphology shall be neglected. It is already 
becoming evident, indeed, that experimental zodlogy is likely to 
arouse fresh interest in the comparative and historical aspects of 
the science. From every point of view, therefore, the outlook is 
full of encouragement for the future. 

The Columbia Biological Series, of which brief mention has 
already been made, deserves a further word. The general con- 
ception of this series is due to Professor Osborn, who planned to 
present, first to the university circle in the form of public lectures, 
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and afterwards to the general public in the form of a series of 
volumes, the successive aspects of a rapidly advancing science. The 
wisdom of his plan has been demonstrated by the success both of the 
lectures and of the volumes of which they formed the basis. These 
volumes have, as it were, formed a record of the progress of zodlogy 
in some of its most important phases during the past fifteen years. 
Beginning with Professor Osborn’s volume on the general theory 
of evolution, in 1893, the following two volumes of Dr. Willey and 
Professor Dean dealt with the application of that theory to the com- 
plex and difficult problems involved in the origin of vertebrates. 
The fourth volume, by Professor Wilson, still was written from the 
point of view of an evolutionist, but its aim was widely different 
in that it was essentially an attempt to articulate the general theory 
of evolution with the physical basis of heredity, and with the results 
of experimental studies on embryological development. It thus 
formed the transition to the seventh volume, by Professor Morgan, 
on that phase of experimental zodlogy embodied in the study of 
regeneration and development; and this, in its turn, will be naturally 
succeeded by the volume of Professor Loeb on the recent aspects of 
general physiology. In the meantime, the fifth volume, by Pro- 
fessor Brooks, presented a general view of what may be called the 
philosophical aspect of zodlogy, in which especial weight was laid 
on the adaptive character of vital phenomena; while the sixth vol- 
ume, by Professor Calkins, gave for the first time in a single book 
designed for general readers, a systematic presentation of the phe- 
nomena of life in the lowest and simplest animals. It is hoped that 
Professor Loeb’s volume may be followed by one dealing with the 
instinctive and social life of lower animals, and one that includes 
a presentation of the methods and results of exact statistical and 
experimental researches on heredity. 
EpmuND B. WILSON 
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THE PHILOLEXIAN SOCIETY AT COLUMBIA 
Irs History FROM 1802 TO 1902 
II* 


II. Meetinc PLAcEs oF THE Society (CONTINUED) 


E have traced the relations of the society with the Trustees 
and discussed the meeting-places of the society up to the 
time when the College removed to its new home on Forty-ninth 
Street and Madison Avenue, in 1857. From this date on the society 
met in many different places. From 1857 at least until the early 
sixties, the society’s abode seems to have been on the top floor of an 
old ramshackle building formerly used as a paper mill, situated on 
the southwest corner of Forty-ninth Street. There were no bridges 
across the railroad tracks then. Potter’s Field occupied the land 
facing the College on the east, and as the College was very far out 
of town, it was very difficult for the members to attend regularly the 
exercises of the society. Yet with all these disadvantages Philo- 
lexian flourished and its meetings, as is said upon the authority of 
a most worthy alumnus, were frequently prolonged far into the 
night while the. members were engaged in other than merely intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

These accommodations do not appear, however, to have been 
very satisfactory to the members and during the years 1864 to 1870 
there were two meeting places of the society. The society was 
first located on the second floor of a building at No. 8 Union Square 
in a large Masonic Lodge Room with seats around the sides and 
numerous cushions around the altar in the center for the brethren 
to kneel upon. An organ was a great feature and many an im- 
promptu concert took place as well as desperate cushion fights 
between the rival factions occupying opposite sides of the room. 

On other occasions the society met in the old Gibson Building 
over Wallack’s Theater on the corner of Thirteenth Street and 
Broadway, which has only recently been torn down. It is related 


* The preceding installment of this History was published December, 1902: 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, V, pp. 30-37. 
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that this was a most extraordinary room. A winding stairway 
led through several stories to a large Masonic Lodge Room under 
the roof. Here the meetings were held. Various ante-rooms and 
other appliances were taken advantage of by the members to add 
effect to the mock initiations which were often made a prominent 
feature of the society’s meetings. 

One night, it is said, the members of Philolexian dressed up, 
in all sorts of fancy costumes, all the statuary on which they could 
lay their hands, and which adorned the stairway. The effect was 
considered most startling. “I think,” writes H. C. Sturges of the 
Class of 1869, “‘ as a matter of history that our pranks were of such 
a character that we were driven from all our meeting-places.” This 
is presumably an enthusiastic exaggeration; but if there be any 
semblance of truth in it the Trustees evidently knew well what they 
were about when they imposed the restrictions upon the society of 
which extended mention has been previously made. The society 
between these years of 1864 and 1869 had a very vigorous life, the 
average attendance being about fifty. 

From 1870 to 1882 the society held its meetings in Mott 
Memorial Hall, at 64 Madison Avenue just north of Twenty- 
seventh Street next to the dwelling of the late Dr. Alexander D. 
Mott, a place certainly more redolent in learning, but by no means 
as impressive as the old Masonic Hall. The room’in which the 
exercises of the society were held was filled with anatomical appa- 
ratus and medical books, composing the collections and library of 
Dr. Mott. 

Mott Memorial Hall continued to be the meeting place of the 
society until 1892 when, on January 15, it was decided to hold the 
meetings in future every Friday afternoon at 3:30 in one of the 
College buildings. The first meeting was held in room 22 of 
Hamilton Hall. This room was the home of the society for five 
years, until the removal of the University to Morningside Heights. 
From 1897 Philolexian has held its meetings in room 422 on the 
fourth floor of the Library Building. When Earl Hall was erected, 
the society changed its place of meeting and now holds forth in one 
of the rooms in this new home for the students. It ought to be the 
proud hope of all Philolexian men that some time in the future the 
old Philolexian Society may have a home of its own. 
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The College of yesterday and the University of to-day have 
always contributed to the expenses of the society. The authorities 
have recognized the worth and have estimated the true value of 
Philolexian. The College for many years paid the rent of the 
rooms of the society; and when in return for that generosity, Philo- 
lexian donated its library to Columbia, the Trustees decided to give 
the society the right to expend annually any sum of money to the 
amount of two hundred dollars. It is to this liberality of the Uni- 
versity that the society owes its splendid financial condition through- 
out all these years ; and it is upon this support that the society chiefly 
depends. 

III. Criticat Periops oF THE SOCIETY 


There have been at least two periods in the life of the Philolexian 
when its very existence was most seriously threatened. The first 
one was in the year 1877, when the Barnard Literary Association 
was formed; and the second was in 1893, when the Hamilton 
Literary Society was very prominent in literary circles. The 
latter’s existence lasted, however, but a very short time, finally 
resulting in a consolidation with Philolexian. The simple incon- 
trovertible fact remains, that Philolexian has never disbanded, con- 
trary to certain statements to that effect which have appeared from 
time to time in the college publications. The facts speak for them- 
selves, and an investigation of the minutes of the society will prove 
that there has been one continuous life of the society from 1802 to 
1902. 
The first of these critical periods affords a striking commentary 
on college life. During the years 1875 to 1877, the society was in 
rather a haphazard state. There was a considerable degree of 
freedom and informality in the exercises, and the presiding officers 
often found it difficult to suppress the disorder in which the mem- 
bers were wont to give expression to their vitality. 

In these years, also, class politics seem to have run quite high; 
and by a sort of combination among the Greek letter societies, an 
arrangement had been made by which the officers of Philolexian 
were chosen alternately from their members. This plan seems to 
have been carried out in accordance with an unwritten law—that the 
presidency should be held in turn, as were likewise two other offices 
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of the society, by representatives of the leading fraternities and then 
by a non-fraternity man. This confined the membership almost 
entirely to fraternity men; only enough neutrals being elected to 
keep up the appearance of its being a general college society. The 
men, however, who were in the society at this time were the fore- 
most men in the college, most agreeable companions, and yet taking 
little interest in the society, except from a social point of view. 
There was no special method of initiation, although reference is 
made in certain minutes of this period to various forms of hazing 
in connection with the initiations. As a result of this state of 
affairs a number of Philolexian men, particularly members of the 
classes of 1878 and 1870, felt that a change was greatly needed, 
and they took steps to bring it about in 1877. A sharp fight ensued 
and a number of men withdrew from the society, and formed the 
Barnard Literary Society. 

But this, strange to say, had a remarkable effect on Philolexian. 
An effort was immediately made to take in additional members, 
which was successful, without adhering to the rotation in office 
theory, and in general to improve the personnel and the literary 
exercises. The result was marked. Under the stimulus of the 
reform movement, which arose in the society, Mr. John B. 
Pine was elected president and the society was soon established 
on a firmer basis. There was a little difficulty at first in convincing 
candidates of the honesty and sincerity of the intentions of the 
Philolexian men, but gradually a general improvement was per- 
ceptible. It may be said that the Barnard Society acted as a stimu- 
lus to renewed activity on the part of Philolexian, and largely con- 
tributed towards perpetuating the new order of things. 

The year 1877 saw the beginning of the decline of the old 
Peithologian Society. This society continued in existence for some 
years longer, with varying degrees of fortune. Included in its 
membership was the present President of the University, who was 
very active in trying to resuscitate it. 

The other danger point in Philolexian’s life, to which reference 
has been made, must be assigned to the recent year of 1893. From 
1885 Barnard was in a remarkably prosperous condition; on the 
other hand, a period of listlessness and inactivity had fallen upon 
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Philolexian. On March 21, 1893, a new literary organization, the 
Hamilton Literary Association, had been formed. The members 
of this society, realizing the necessity of assisting the Philolexian, 
resolved to consolidate with it. A meeting for consolidation was 
held on May 9, 1893, in Hamilton Hall, at which the members of 
the Hamilton Society were present. After an address from the 
President of Philolexian, sixteen men were elected to Philolexian 
and initiated. The secretary was then instructed to read the 
minutes of the last regular meeting “ of the late Hamilton Literary 
Society,” which were accepted. 

From that time on Philolexian’s sun has ever been in the ascend- 
ant. A new era of hope and success had set in, and the way was 
opened for the new order of relations in college life, which was 
soon to obtain. Ernest A. CARDOzO 


THE COLUMBIA SWIMMING TEAM 


HEN a swimming-pool was designed in connection with the 
gymnasium in University Hall, it is probable that the sole 
idea in the minds of the authorities was that it would afford a place 
simply for recreation. Mr. Holroyd, the swimming instructor, 
had a different idea from the very first, and undertook the develop- 
ment of a number of men who could accomplish something in com- 
petitive swimming. It proved a rather difficult task, for swimming 
was unknown as an intercollegiate sport, and little interest was 
shown at first. However, there has been, during the past five years, 
a gradual growth in the popularity of the sport, until, at the present, 
Columbia is represented by two very strong teams in the tank con- 
tests of relay-swimming and water-polo. We are fortunate enough 
to possess an excellent pool, and it is largely due to the advantages 
this affords that teams have been turned out which have seldom 
been defeated. 

When interest in the game began, Columbia had as competitors 
only the University of Pennsylvania with a water-polo and relay- 
team and Yale with a relay-team only. At the present time Yale 
and Harvard, as well as the University of Pennsylvania, are repre- 
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sented by teams in both branches of the sport, and there is some sign 
of activity on the part of Princeton in this line. Several of the 
colleges of the middle west have taken up the game, and have 
developed strong teams during the past two years, but unfortunately 
there has been no opportunity for contests between teams from the 
two sections of the country. 

The first appearance of a Columbia swimming team was in 
the competition held in connection with the Sportsman’s Show at 
Madison Square Garden in March, 1899. A game of water-polo 
was played with the team representing the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and Columbia was defeated. A relay-swimming race the night 
afterwards resulted in another defeat at the hands of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Yale. With this rather discouraging begin- 
ning staring them in the face, the teams took a trip to the Boston 
Sportsman’s Show the following year, and handicapped by the 
absence of the captain, the story of defeat was repeated. A month 
later a show was held in New York and the tables were turned. 
One game of water-polo with the University of Pennsylvania re- 
sulted in a draw, neither side scoring, but the following evening 
Pennsylvania was defeated, 1-0, in water-polo, and Columbia won 
the relay with the University of Pennsylvania second and Yale 
last. 

The participation in the New York Show of 1900 marked the 
beginning of a successful career, for since that time the water-polo 
team has never been defeated in an intercollegiate competition, and 
her intercollegiate opponents have scored only once. During the 
present season and the three previous ones, the relay team’s record 
with Yale in six contests has been three victories for Yale and three 
for Columbia. During this time, Pennsylvania has not shown to 
the front in any relay race, but in a recent event at the New York 
Athletic Club, where Yale was last, Pennsylvania finished a very 
close second to the Columbia team. 

The most successful trip in the history of the swimming team 
took place in February, 1902. The Chicago Sportsman’s Show was 
the scene of the contests, Columbia winning everything except the 
National Relay Championship, in which event the Illinois Naval 
Reserves came in first. The net result of this flying trip in in- 
dividual prizes, was twelve cups and four medals. 
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One thing to be regretted is the fact that Columbia has never 
had an opportunity of meeting Harvard, either in relay-swimming 
or in water-polo. Yale has had several contests with the “ crim- 
son,” Harvard having only one victory to her credit. Comparison 
on the basis of Yale’s work would seem to indicate that Columbia 
has been represented by better teams during the past three years, 
but the indications are that Harvard will be a strong antagonist if 
meets can be arranged for this year. 

At the present time many colleges and universities throughout 
the country are adding swimming-pools to their gymnasium equip- 
ment, and to those who are interested in natatorial sports this 
development is extremely pleasing. As the number of teams multi- 
plies, the prominence of the sport will increase, and with the ex- 
perience of past years and the consequent development to fall back 
on, the “ blue and white ” should gain increasing credit through the 
performances of her swimmers. J. W. SPENCER 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It is only one aspect of the Avery Library which Mr. Smith has 
selected to set forth in his article printed elsewhere in this number. 
He has chosen to bring out the permanent value of such a collection in 

conserving the materials for the historian of archi- 
Sree tecture ; and his is a service of importance, obvious 
now that he has pointed it out, and yet likely enough to be overlooked 
by many of those who have no difficulty in perceiving the utility—and 
in fact the necessity—of a well chosen collection of architectural books 
for the proper training of students in the art of building beautifully. 
Quite possibly, indeed, this was a function of the Library not foreseen 
by Mr. and Mrs. Avery when they created the collection. If this be so, 
they builded better than they knew,—as is so often the case when an 
undertaking is broadly planned and generously supported. 

The generosity of the founders did not cease with the establishment 
of the library, but has been exercised continually ever since. They have 
recently declared their intention of enlarging the scope of the collection 
by including the subject of mural painting, so closely allied to architec- 
ture. By successive extensions the Avery Library has been broadened 
until it now includes not only architecture, but the whole field of decora- 
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tive art. Within the past few months Mr. Avery has presented to 
Columbia University his comprehensive collection of books dealing with 
the history and the practice of one of the most interesting of the lesser 
arts,—the art of bookbinding. The hundred and twenty volumes of 
this collection had been lent by him to accompany a loan exhibition of 
certain of his own specimens of the bookbinder’s art; and now they are 
to become the property of the University. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the example set by Mr. and Mrs. Avery 
in founding and in cherishing an architectural library in Columbia , 
will be followed by other donors as generous and as considerate. There 
is need, for example, of a collection of material for the study of the arts 
of the theater. Such a collection would need to be partly a library and 
partly a museum, as it ought to include not only books, but also models 
of theaters, models of “ sets” (such as are on exhibition in the library 
of the Opéra in Paris), engravings of actors in costume, and the like. 
An article in an earlier number of this review dwelt on the manifold 
advantages of New York as a field for the study of the acted drama; 
and this study would be encouraged and facilitated by the establishment 
of a museum-library, by the aid of which the inquirer could more readily 
trace the influence which the shape and size of the theater, the presence 


or absence of scenery, and the other circumstances of actual performance 
have exerted upon dramatic literature. 


The transfer of the Newberry Collection of Fossil Fishes to the 
American Museum of Natural History is evidence of the continued 
purpose of the Trustees of Columbia to make the resources of the Uni- 

The University | versity available to the greatest possible number 

as an Ally of investigators. The collection was begun by Pro- 
fessor Newberry in 1870, while he was geologist of the State of Ohio, 
and was gathered largely from the Devonian strata. It was the basis 
of several of Dr. Newberry’s most important papers; and his researches 
have been continued by Professor Bashford Dean, who has also made 
valuable additions to the collection. Dr. Dean will now be the curator 
of the collection, which will be placed in a separate room in the Museum, 
where it will supplement in important particulars the collections of the 
Museum, besides serving as a worthy memorial of Dr. Newberry. 

While remaining accessible to the officers and students of the Uni- 
versity, the Newberry collection will henceforth be equally open to all 
others engaged in scientific research. In like manner the botanical col- 
lections of the University, having been placed in the Bronx Garden, are 
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now available to all investigators. It is gratifying that the University 
has been both able and willing to codperate so effectively with the 
Museum and with the Garden. The contribution of $25,000 which the 
University made for the establishment of the Garden was the first sum 
given for that purpose, and this gift was largely influential in inducing 
other donations. It was supplemented by the loan of the Torrey Her- 
barium of four hundred thousand specimens, of a collection of over 
eight thousand fossil plants, and of a botanical library of six hundred 
volumes and pamphlets. 

The President of the University and the professors of botany, 
geology and chemistry, together with the presidents of the Torrey 
Botanical Club and of the Board of Education, constitute the board of 
scientific control of the Garden; and they have the selection of the 
director-in-chief. In contributing Professor Britton to the latter office, 
the University has rendered its greatest service to the Garden. No less 
important, however, are the services which the University has been able 
to render to the Museum through Professors Osborn, Boaz, Dean, 
Saville and Farrand, as members of the staff of the Museum, and to 
the Zodlogical Park through Professor Osborn. It is to Professor 
Osborn’s initiative and to his indefatigable energy that the existence of 
the Park is largely due; and its artistic as well as its scientific excellence 
are in a great measure the result of his taste and judgment. 

That other institutions such as the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the New York Historical Society have not yet sought to make use of 
the expert assistance which the University can so well furnish is much 
to be regretted. Probably in the near future similarity of purpose and 
natural affinity will lead to codperation and to the more effective 
development of resources, which at present are insufficiently utilized and 
incompletely appreciated. 


At the January meeting of the Trustees an important change was 
made in the statutes regarding fees. On and after July 1 the annual 
tuition fee for all regular students in the Schools of Applied Science 
and the College of Physicians and Surgeons will be 
$250, instead of $200 as at present. No change 
was made in the fee in the School of Architecture, which remains at 
$200. 

Since the existing fee was fixed the equipment of Columbia Univer- 
sity in these schools has been greatly increased, and the number of in- 
structors multiplied. The cost of giving instruction in applied science 
and medicine has steadily grown year by year and is now not less than 


The Cost of Instruction 
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twice the amount received from fees for tuition. The tuition fee at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is already $250, and the fee for 
New York students who attend the Stevens Institute of Technology at 
Hoboken is $225. The per capita cost of instruction at Columbia is 
believed to be greater than that at either of the institutions mentioned. 

Because of the recent changes in the curriculum at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and because of the new requirements for 
admission, the per capita cost of instruction there has been greatly 
increased also. Moreover, students of medicine may now meet the 
requirements of the course without joining private quiz-classes at con- 
siderable extra expense. In consequence of the ample provision made 
by the University for scholarships and also of the carefully organized 
work of the Committee on Employment for Students, it is hoped that 
the increase of the fee will not deprive any deserving student of the 
privileges which the University offers. 


It is interesting to compare the University catalogue issued this 
winter with the first Columbia catalogue, which was published in 1848 
as a private venture by Stephen Weeks, the janitor of the College. 

The University This earliest of Columbia catalogues contains only 

Catalogue sixteen pages and gives the names of thirteen pro- 
fessors and of one hundred and thirty students. Apparently only three 
of the students in 1848 lived north of 19th Street; and many of the 
names now best known to New Yorkers registered from streets like 
Broome, Allen, Rivington and East Broadway. The catalogue of the 
present year is a portly volume of 544 pages; and it gives the names 
and the addresses of the 585 officers and 4,557 students now registered 
in the University. Indeed, the increase in the number of officers of 
professorial grade over last year is alone larger than the total number 
of professors whose names are given in the first catalogue. There were 
more than five times as many degrees granted in 1902-03 as there were 
students registered in 1848; and the total attendance at the college of 
fifty-six years ago was less than the enrolment in a single class now. It 
is to be noted also that the constituency from which the college drew 
in 1848 was narrowly local, scarcely extending beyond Manhattan 
Island. The undergraduates now in the College itself come from more 
than thirty different states, and in 1903 there were more than three 
hundred students enrolled in the entire University from states west 
of the Mississippi River. 
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Attention has been called more than once to the disadvantages under 
which a semi-rural college must labor when it seeks to expand into a 
true university, in that it strives vainly to supply itself with many 
things which an urban university has no need to ask 
for, since it finds them at hand in the metropolis. 
There is indeed a certain truth in the assertion that “a great city is a 
university in itself.” On the other hand, the urban university suffers 
somewhat from the fact that it does not dominate the community in 
which it is established and that its officers and its students are not 
thrown so closely together as are the officers and students of a small 
college in a country town. 

It is to obviate this disadvantage, so far as may be, and to try to 
bring together informally the students, both graduate and undergrad- 
uate, the officers of instruction, and the ladies of their families, that a 
series of weekly receptions was begun just after the Christmas recess. 
For an hour or two every Tuesday afternoon during the winter months 
a committee of the wives and daughters of the professors has been 
present in Earl Hall to receive the students. Light refreshments are 
served, and one or another of the musical clubs has lent its aid. To 
this invitation the students have responded heartily ; and the attendance 
has been steadily growing from week to week. Many members of 
the several faculties have also seized this opportunity to mingle with 
the students informally. 


Student Life 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The following letter was published in the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1904: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

It is not my habit to notice inaccurate or unjust statements con- 
cerning Columbia University or its work which may from time to time 
find their way into print, but the widely circulated falsehoods concern- 
ing the contemplated resignation of Professor MacDowell of the De- 
partment of Music require that an exception be made. This exception 
is demanded by the fact that the statements which have been printed 
are in effect a wholly false and unjustifiable attack upon Columbia Uni- 
versity, its influence and its teaching staff. Every professor in the 
university feels outraged by them. 

On the early afternoon of Wednesday last I was called up on the 
telephone by the city editor of The Evening Post, who told me that he 
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had, and was about to print, a story criticising Columbia University in 
connection with Professor MacDowell’s resignation. He added that 
from a sense of fairness he wished me to state the other side of the 
matter. At the same time he outlined the statement which he was 
about to print. I replied to him that there was no “ other side ”; that 
there had been no differences between Professor MacDowell and the 
university; that any contemplated change in Professor MacDowell’s 
relations to the university was not of present public interest or im- 
portance, and that the statement which The Post was about to print was 
wholly false. He asked me if I were willing to be quoted to that 
effect. I responded at once that I was not willing to be so quoted, 
for the simple reason that the newspaper report would doubtless have 
put me in the position of seeming to accuse a colleague of untruthful- 
ness; for it appeared from the statement of the city editor that the 
story which he was about to print was to be attributed, directly or 
indirectly, to Professor MacDowell. I added that the story as he out- 
lined it was without truth, and that he must only quote me as declining 
to discuss it. He added: “ Well, we will print it, for it will make 
very interesting reading.” 

It is worth while to make this statement in full, for the reason 
that I wish it clearly to appear that The Evening Post printed an un- 
true and malicious article, placing it conspicuously on its first page on 
Wednesday last, while it had in its possession my statement that the 
contents of the article, so far as it related to Columbia University, were 
false. That paper sinned against the light and became sponsor for an 
attack upon Columbia University which on the following morning was 
copied by the newspapers in this and other cities. 

On the day following the appearance of this alleged interview in 
The Evening Post, Professor MacDowell sent me the following letter, 
which makes it entirely clear that he himself was in no way responsible 
for the publication, and that, so far as he was concerned, it was incor- 
rect and unauthorized: 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE City oF NEw YorRK 
DEPARTMENT OF MusIc 


Feb. 4. 1904 
PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER: 


Dear Sir: I was shocked to read the newspaper accounts of my 
resignation. The reported interviews are very incorrect and were un- 
authorized by me. 

Three college students, one a senior, came to me yesterday morn- 
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ing with a tale of impending criticism of my resignation. I told them 
that the only thing I would give them for publication was the fact of 
my resignation, and I offered to send them a copy of my suggestions 
anent the development of the fine arts in the uniyersities when it was 
ready to be presented to you. These students were strictly forbidden 
giving one word of my conversation to the press, beyond the fact that 
my resignation had been given in January 18. 

I had no knowledge of Prof. Woodberry’s resignation and knew 
absolutely nothing of his plans. 

Regretting the publicity given to such a distorted version of the 
few minutes’ conversation which I expressly forbade the students to 
report to the press, 

I remain yours respectfully, 
Epwarp MacDoweELi 

I hope to send you the suggestions you asked for to-morrow. 


While it is not possible or desirable to administer Columbia Uni- 
versity in or through the newspapers, it now seems proper that a brief 
statement of the actual facts in this case should be made. 

On January 18 last Professor MacDowell tendered his resignation 
as head of the Department of Music, to take effect at the end of the 
present academic year. This resignation was wholly unexpected, and 
was neither accompanied nor preceded by any conference, discussion, 
or correspondence relating to the work of the Department of Music 
or to that of the Division of Fine Arts. On January 21 Professor 
MacDowell called upon me, in response to my invitation, and told me 
that his resignation was the result of mature deliberation, based upon 
the conviction that his success as a composer would be interfered with 
if he continued longer to divide his time and attention between musical 
composition and university teaching. He added that he felt his repu- 
tation would rest, and that he would like to have it rest, upon his 
musical compositions, and anything which interfered with his devoting 
his time and strength to composition was a drawback. This explana- 
tion seemed so reasonable that I accepted it as satisfactory, while ex- 
pressing my regret that there was a conflict between university teach- 
ing and the work of musical composition. 

Some days later, after conference with members of the Board of 
Trustees, the idea was suggested that perhaps it might be possible so 
to reartange Professor MacDowell’s work as to enable him to remain 
at Columbia in a research professorship, but freed from the duties 
which he finds onerous, another professor being appointed to carry the 
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burden of teaching in the department. I made this suggestion to 
Professor MacDowell in conversation on January 28, and after dis- 
cussing it and its bearings in detail, he took it under advisement. Pro- 
, fessor MacDowell’s resignation was not presented to the Trustees at 

the February meeting because of the fact that he had this proposal 
under advisement. 

Professor MacDowell has been a delightful colleague, and if he 
finally decides that it is his duty to himself and his art to sever his 
university connection entirely, we shall lose him with the greatest re- 
gret. 

It is plain, therefore, that the statement contained in The Evening 
Post article and widely reproduced, to the effect that Professor Mac- 
Dowell tendered his resignation because his plans for his department 
were not approved, is absolutely without foundation. No plans of 
this character have been submitted by Professor MacDowell since those 
which were incorporated in the present Division of Fine Arts when 
established two years ago. At my suggestion Professor MacDowell 
is now at work upon a paper outlining the proper status of music in 
universities in general, and from this paper, when completed, we hope 
to obtain most valuable suggestions. 

The present Division of Fine Arts was founded in 1902 as a direct 
result of the recommendations of Professors Ware and Hamlin of the 
Department of Architecture, and of Professor MacDowell himself. 
The Department of Architecture was then set off from the Faculty of 
Applied Science, to which it had been attached since its foundation, 
and the Department of Music was set off from the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy, to which it had been similarly attached, in order to lay the basis 
for a future Faculty of Fine Arts. An elaborate report on the whole 
matter was presented to the Trustees by their Committee on Education 
on May 5, 1902, and adopted. The papers accompanying the report 
make it plain that Columbia University looks forward to the develop- 
ment of a School of Fine Arts, in charge of its own Faculty, on the 
highest possible plane. 

In discussing the matter in my report for 1902 I used the follow- 
ing language: “Such a School of Fine Arts as is in contemplation 
would serve a most useful purpose in keeping steadily before the stu- 
dents and the community the fact that some knowledge of art and some 
appreciation of it is an indispensable part of any real culture, and that 
without this knowledge and appreciation there can be no adequate 
comprehension of some of the most significant periods in the history 
of civilization.” 
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The report of the Committee on Education above referred to con- 
tains this paragraph: “ At present it is beyond our power to establish 
and maintain a School of Fine Arts or, indeed, to undertake any new 
departure which involves an expenditure of money; yet it seems pos- 
sible so to rearrange and reorganize what we already have as to make 
plain, both within the University and without the University, that the 
Fine Arts are respected and cultivated here, and that nothing but the 
inadequacy of our resources prevents us from giving them the atten- 
tion which is their due.” 

The current announcement of the Division of Fine Arts is a docu- 
ment of thirty pages, which may be had for the asking, and which 
contains a full statement of the courses of instruction now maintained 
at Columbia in this field. 

The inferences which have been so hastily drawn from The Even- 
img Post article are therefore as much without foundation as the state- 
ments of the article itself. NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 

February 6, 1904. 


A novel experiment in mining education is to be tried this sum- 
mer, under the joint direction of the School of Mines of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the mining departments of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Lawrence and Sheffield Scientific Schools of Har- 
vard and Yale Universities. It is proposed that the senior mining 
students of the four institutions named and possibly of the Colorado 
State School of Mines shall hold a joint summer session for the study 
of practical mining and mine engineering this summer in one of the 
mining districts of Colorado. The students will go into camp at a 
mine to be leased for the purpose, a small force of skilled miners 
will be employed as instructors, and the students will engage in actual 
mining operations, sinking shafts, driving levels, stopping ore, timber- 
ing, and similar practical work, and will make underground surveys, 
take samples from the ore bodies, make assay plans, and undertake 
other work of an engineering character. 

The conduct of the summer school is to be in the hands of an 
executive committee consisting of Mr. John Hays Hammond, repre- 
senting Yale University, Professor Robert H. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Professor Henry L. Smyth of Har- 
vard, and Professor Henry S. Munroe of Columbia. The last named 
has been appointed director of the school for the first year and he will 
have under him a corps of competent instructors drawn from the sev- 
eral institutions. 
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Summer schools of this character have for the past twenty or 
twenty-five years formed an important part of the regular work at the 
leading mining schools in the country. These summer sessions have 
been held in turn in different mining districts and at different mines 
where the students have been received by the courtesy of the mine 
management. It is felt, however, by the professors in charge of these 
summer schools that this has become a serious tax on the kindness and 
good will of the mining companies, and at the same time it has not 
been possible, without seriously interfering with the routine work of 
the mines, to carry out certain details of instruction as fully and com- 
pletely as might be wished. 

The proposed plan of leasing and operating a mine for the instruc- 
tion of students will increase largely the cost of the summer schools. 
It is believed, however, that the gain in efficiency will fully warrant 
the increased expense. Mr. George Crocker, through Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, has offered to pay the cost of the school this summer, and 
has placed $12,000 for this purpose in the hands of Mr. Hammond and 
the presidents of the four institutions named, who will act as trustees 
of the fund. 

This new departure, made possible by the generous gift of Mr. 
Crocker, is most acceptable to all parties interested, and marks an im- 
portant advance in mining education in this country. 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 


“ All the world over they tell us, 
In lands that we never have trod, 
Mankind forever are seeking 
The signs and steps of their God.” 

Any such seeking by any body in the University might properly be 
recounted under the head of religious interests. In this view of it, 
one must do much more than merely record results as tabulated in the 
minutes of our several religious organizations. Dismissing those per- 
sonal efforts of which the individual only is aware, and which can 
never be told, never indeed ought to be told, there is much done by 
professors and students to promote the cause of religion both within 
and without the university. of which no record is kept, and no account- 
ing can be made. The weekly addresses throughout the year at our 
chapel service by officers and professors, the Bible classes taught by 
several of the latter, under the auspices of our Christian Associations, 
the occasional spiritual suggestions made in public lectures by men who 
think it nothing intrusive nor derogatory to emphasize the worth of a 
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soul while they talk more specifically of other things, the actual work, 
some of it hard work, done by our students in several settlements and 
in some mission chapels of the city, all these things deserve at least a 
mention when we speak of the religious interests of our University. 

Of the things which are more apparent, we report as follows: 


The Chapel Services.—These are held daily at an hour when nobody 
needs to be upon the property, and few are there. It has been found 
impossible thus far to find any better hour. The services are held in 
Earl Hall, where no recitations are held, and no University lectures are 
given. Consequently students do not resort thither at that hour in any 
considerable numbers. The room in which the chapel services are held 
is a lecture room used temporarily and not at all exclusively for re- 
ligious purposes. Nothing in the surroundings suggests a place of 
worship, and facilities for proper posture in prayer are missing. 
There are no University dormitories as yet, though happily some are 
speedily to be erected, and we have no residential community upon our 
property. To say after saying all this that attendance upon chapel ser- 
vices is at all times small, and sometimes pitiably so, is not to say any- 
thing surprising. The situation is somewhat analogous to daily services 
held in Old Trinity Church, New York, or in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and the attendance is analogous also. Notwithstanding adverse 
conditions, and a tradition not wholly helpful to large and devoted 
attendance at chapel services, this department has much to record that 
awakens genuine gratitude. Much better to have six come to chapel 
who really want to pray than to compel six hundred to come, when all 
but the six prefer.to stay away. That attendance should be better goes 
without saying. That professing Christians, both among officers and 
students, ought to feel honor and loyalty grip more than they do is true. 
With all the reasonable explanations and excuses given, the chapel 
attendance is not properly indicative of the interest taken in the Chris- 
tian religion by Columbia University. These words are written that 
the truth may be known, and with the hope that Christians of our Uni- 
versity may realize what is their duty, and what ought to be their 
privilege. 

That with so much against us, we have been enabled to maintain 
dignified and reverent services throughout the academic year, now for 
more than ten years with attendance wholly voluntary, that during that 
time at least six separate religious organizations have been started and 
are now flourishing, that Earl Hall has been erected and donated for 
spiritual and social uses, that our officers, without exception, gladly ac- 
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cept invitations to address the students at chapel service once each week, 
and finally that the munificent sum of two hundred thousand dollars 
has been given by friends of the University for the building and equip- 
ment of a suitable chapel, is occasion for heartfelt gratitude. That 
Columbia University, founded in the fear of God, and always associated 
with the Christian Church and religion, will remain true to the terms 
of its several benefactions, and faithful to the prayers and efforts of its 
beneficiaries, nobody doubts. That with proper facilities for public 
worship the chapel services will be better, even creditably attended by 
officers and students, and all religious interests of the University stimu- 
lated with new life and increased zeal, everybody believes. 

Columbia Christian Association—Thanks to the efficiency of the 
office force and the devotion of departmental officers, the work of the 
Association has gone on fairly well during the illness of Secretary 
Richards. Early in November, John Lee Brooks, President of the 
Graduate Club, succeeded former President Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 
resigned. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, Secretary of the 
Intercollegiate Bible Study Committee, a successful Bible Institute was 
conducted at Earl Hall, November 21 and 22. Leaders of Bible study 
from various institutions were present. The meetings, consisting 
mainly of conferences on the true motives and best methods of biblical 
study, as well as on the organization and conduct of Bible classes, were 
helpful and inspiring. 

Bible study is a leading branch of the work in the Columbia Chris- 
tian Association. Dean Hutton leads a successful Bible class monthly. 
Professor Gottheil conducts a like class for Hebrews, weekly, and the 
law school also supports a good class. Altogether eight classes are in 
operation, with a total membership of about one hundred; two addi- 
tional classes will be started after the mid-year examinations. 

Next to Bible study stands the social and religious work. Sustained 
and growing interest has characterized the regular Sunday afternoon 
meetings. Among the speakers have been J. B. Reynolds, formerly 
of the University Settlement; S. H. Hadley, of the Water Street Mis- 
sion; the Rev. A. E. Myers, the chaplain of the University, and the Rev. 
John Balcom Shaw. Special music has been rendered by students. 
The student suppers, immediately following the Sunday meetings, and 
furnished by the generous codperation of the Ladies’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, have proved a decided success. This committee consists of the 
wives of University officers. Three ladies are delegated for the work 
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each Sunday in rotation, thus equalizing the burden, and the wives 
of some graduate students and other ladies have assisted. The plan is 
simple and works admirably. This thoughtful and generous service 
can not be too highly commended; it is generally appreciated and is 
doing much toward popularizing the work of the Association with the 
student body. Earl Hall is open from 3 to 9:30 p. m. every Sunday, 
and is growing in favor as a student resort during these hours. A 
most enjoyable feature is the musical program immediately following 
the student supper. The Association aims to assist the churches in 
every manner possible, and cordially invites the codperation of both 
pastors and people in the work of the Christian Association of Columbia. 

Earl Hall was kept open during the holidays, and was largely fre- 
quented by students and visitors to the University——The boarding 
house list for students is still maintained, and is doing good service.— 
Under the efficient management of Mr. E. S. Whitin, the Boys’ Settle- 
ment work at the Speyer School is developing satisfactorily. The 
Boys’ Clubs are well organized and doing good work. Signs of prog- 
ress are manifest in various enterprises and advance work is being pro- 
jected. There is urgent need of more workers and of increased re- 
sources in this branch of our work, which we hope may soon outgrow 
our present facilities. 

Barnard Christian Association—The Young Women’s Christian 
Association at Barnard this year has been very fortunate in obtaining 
many important speakers. On November 23, Dr. John Timothy 
Stone, Pastor of Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, gave a very 
helpful talk on “ Bible study—its importance, profit and pleasure.” On 
November 30 and December 1 and 2, Miss Ruth Paxson, National | 
Student’s Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., visited the College—On 
November 25, Miss Lewis, New York State Traveling Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A., paid us a visit and conferred with the chairmen of various 
committees, giving many helpful and practical suggestions.—Mr. C. A. 
R. Janvier, missionary to India and now pastor of one of the prominent 
Presbyterian churches in Philadelphia, spoke on the “ Needs of India” 
on December 9, and the following week Mr. Robert E. Speer addressed 
the Association—On January 13, Deaconess Sloane, of St. Peter’s 
Parish, Philadelphia, spoke on “ Our responsibility as a privileged class 
towards missions.” 

The social gatherings and afternoon teas at Earl Hall are still con- 
tinued on Wednesdays from 3:30 to 5. On November 18, Mrs. Cush- 
man, Chairman of the N. Y. State Board, and Mrs. Broadwell, Treas- 
urer of the N. Y. State Board, spent the afternoon with us. 
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The three Bible classes are quite successful—the one on the teach- 
ings of the Life of Christ is especially well attended. 

“Comfort bags” were made at Christmas time, one hundred and 
eighty in all. These were sent to the sailors at Vineyard Haven and 
with each one went a personal letter and a Testament. We know 
from the letters that have been received in return how much this little 
thought was appreciated. 

The Church Students’ Missionary Association, which forms another 
of the religious interests, is conducting a Mission Study class twice a 
month. : 

The Phillips Brooks Guild—The Guild has grown steadily in num- 
bers and in efficiency since the beginning of the college year, there being 
at the present writing 140 names on the membership roll. The various 
committees have been doing definite work in social, religious and 
philanthropic ways, and at the last public business meeting at Earl Hall 
in November, most encouraging reports were submitted. Weekly teas 
have been held at Earl Hall, to which the members of the Guild and 
their friends have been invited. 

The Sunday School committee has provided teachers for the Shelter- 
ing Arms Orphanage. The Hospital committee has sent six workers 
to read weekly at St. Luke’s. The prayer-meeting committee has ar- 
ranged to have leaders at the Wednesday morning prayer meetings. 
The finance committee did such enthusiastic rallying for the Christmas 
bazaar that the sum of one hundred dollars was cleared from that sale 
for the expenses of delegates to the summer conference of 1904 at Silver 
Bay on Lake George. 

The Churchmen’s ‘Association—The Churchmen’s Association of 
Columbia University is an organization of the officers and students who 
are members of the Episcopal Church, for the advancement of the in- 
terests of the Church and for the mutual benefit of its members. The 
Association is a regular chapter of the Church Students’ Missionary 
Association—an organization which includes in its membership the 
church students of most of the American universities. The Columbia 
Association contains some sixty members. During the past quarter, 
from September 25 to January 25, the activities of the society have 
been briefly as follows: 

In the first week of October, 1903, the Churchmen’s Association 
held an informal reception, to which all churchmen in the University 
were invited, both by general and by individual invitation. A large 
number of students was present. The speakers on this occasion were 
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the Chaplain and the Librarian of the University. At this meeting 
several new men were received into the membership of the Associa- 
tion—On December 19, 1903, a public address was delivered under 
the auspices of the Association by the Rev. Robert M. Sherman, of 
Saint Agnes’ Chapel, upon the subject of “ The religion of psychology.” 
—On January 13, 1904, was held a social meeting, to which all church- 
men in the University were invited. Messrs. McNulty and Deis, dele- 
gates from the General Theological Seminary to the annual convention 
of the Church Students’ Missionary Association (held at Huron Col- 
lege, London, Ontario, from December 8 to 10, 1903), gave a full 
account of the work of the convention and spoke of its plans for holding 
public meetings in various large cities and for bringing about a closer 
union of the different chapters of the organization. 

On the Feasts of Saint Luke the Evangelist, and the Conversion of 
Saint Paul, corporate celebrations of the Holy Communion have been 
held at the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. 

The plans of the Association for the ensuing quarter embrace an 
increase of activity in such ways as the conducting of additional services 
in Lent, the providing of Sunday School teachers, and an increased and 
active interest in missionary and parochial work among the churches 
and missions of New York. 

The Newman Club.—This club is an organization of the students 
of the University who give their adherence to the Roman Catholic 
Church. Meetings are frequently held in Earl Hall, at which interest- 
ing and helpful addresses are given and the attendance upon such meet- 
ings is always most creditable to the zeal and interest the members 
show in their church. 

Professor Gottheil’s Bible Class.—Professor Gottheil is reading one 
day each week with a class of students, earnest and zealous in the work, 
the book of Isaiah, and is using for this purpose the English text pub- 
lished by Professor Richard G. Moulton. The class meets in Earl Hall 
every Wednesday afternoon during the term at 3:30 o'clock, and the 
instruction is offered to any one in the University who wishes to under- 
stand one of the most wonderful books of the world’s best literature. 


THe GyMNASIUM 


The work of this department has reached its height for the season 
with an average daily attendance of over 400. The new gymnasium 
manual, including an anthropometric chart and prescription of exercise, 
was distributed to all freshmen in December. Much interest is mani- 
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fested by students in the special course of training prescribed for each 
individual. 

The leaders’ corps, now numbering forty students, who serve as 
volunteer instructors, is rendering’ very valuable assistance in the work 
of the gymnasium. The attendance at the voluntary class every day 
at 5:15 p. m. is very large and much interest is taken in the work. The 
special class for professors and officers is also well attended, the room 
adjoining the Director’s office having been fitted up with necessary 
apparatus for this class. 

THE LIBRARY 


Among the interesting early printed books received by the Library 
during the last two months which are especially remarkable are the 
three following volumes: “ Livius Opera Omnia,” Venetiis, 1482; 
“Plutarchus Opera Moralia” (editio princeps), Venetiis, 1508; and 
“ Cicero Opera Omnia,” Venetiis, 1581-1582, ten volumes. “ Le Livre 
Rouge, ou liste des pensions secrettes sur le tresor public,” two vol- 
umes, Paris, 1790-1793, the famous book which marred Mirabeau’s 
reputation ; and “ Junius Letters,” first edition, London, 1772, are also 
worthy of notice. 

The Library acquired recently a remarkable collection of three 
hundred and ten privately printed monographs consisting of critical 
reviews of the works of all the candidates for the French Academie des 
Sciences, between 1852 and 1894. These monographs were printed for 
members of the Academie only, and were mostly written by academi- 
cians and are therefore of considerable scientific value. Since they 
are not usually for sale, this collection may be considered a very val- 
uable addition to our Library. 

We have also acquired a number of German newspapers, magazines 
and illustrated weeklies for the year 1848, which contain a large 
amount of important material about the March Revolution. 

Since 1896 there has been deposited in this Library a letter written 
by George Washington to Alexander Hamilton. This letter refers 
to the Federalist and to Hamilton’s suggestion that General Washington 
be elected as the first President. This is therefore a very important 
historical letter, and of special interest to Columbia since it was written 
to one of Columbia’s most famous alumni. For some time the letter 
was thought to be a loan by the late William Maxwell of Brooklyn; 
and only recently was it discovered through a conversation with Pro- 
fessor Dunning who was instrumental in securing the letter for Co- 
lumbia, and from correspondence between Mr. Low and Mr. Maxwell 
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Lester (in October, 1896) that the letter was not loaned but was given 
by Mr. Maxwell. The letter can be seen in Room 307. 
A late number of De Gids, the leading Dutch review, contains a 


long article by Mr. R. Tutein Nolthenius, of Amsterdam, entitled 
Student-Zijn, “ Being a student,” which concerns itself particularly 
with German and American books on student life—the one by Dr. 
Theobald Ziegler, Professor of Philosophy in Strassburg, “ Der deutsche 
Student am Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts” ; the other, by Dr. James H. 
Canfield, Librarian of the University, “ The college student and his 
problems.” Mr. Nolthenius, who has already written largely and un- 
derstandingly on American educational conditions, which he has in- 
vestigated on the ground, notes the difference in the inherent attitude 
of the two authors toward their problem. “ The German professor,” 
he writes, “ goes to work with abstractions. . . . The American 
author, on the other hand, takes his pupil, as it were, by the shoulders 
and sets him in the midst of his work, so that he must look about 
him in all directions.” He concludes that the ideals of both, although 
they sometimes differ widely in detail under the characteristic condi- 
tions of academic life in Germany and America, are fundamentally 
old ideals. He finds them, as expressed in the American book, “a 
high seriousness of purpose, simplicity of life, honesty toward one’s 
self, courage and strength—strength of purpose, mind and body.” 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
Department of Chemistry: 

Analytical Chemistry and Assaying.—In spite of increased accom- 
modation in the quantitative laboratory it has been necessary to provide 
temporary quarters in the organic laboratory for ten students in ana- 
lytical chemistry. In the assay laboratory the large number of students 
has necessitated the division of the class into two sections for recita- 
tions and laboratory work. 

Industrial Chemistry—Chemistry 7 (qualitative analysis) has been 
made a prerequisite for Chemistry 26 (industrial chemistry). A new 
course (Chemistry 39) in electro-chemistry has been added, to be given 
by Mr. Tucker, who has already published the notes for the same in 
the School of Mines Quarterly for July. Messrs. Tucker and Holmes 
are engaged in the investigation of arc-light electrodes. 

Physical Chemistry.—Mr. C. W. Kanolt is investigating the conduc- 
tivities, migration velocities, and electro-motive forces of solutions of 
silver nitrate in pyridine and their bearing upon the Nernst theory 
of electro-motive force. 
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Organic Chemistry.—Courses’ 33 (general laboratory course) and 
35 (general lecture course) have been united into a single course to be 
known as Chemistry 21, organic chemistry general course. 

Mr. W. F. Hand has received his degree of Ph.D. and has resumed 
his duties as professor of chemistry at the Agricultural College of 
Mississippi. 

Dr. Chambers, in addition to his research work, is engaged in re- 
vising the organic chemistry of the Century Dictionary for its new 
edition, and is also contributing many chemical articles to the new 
Encyclopedia Americana. 

Professor Bogert has been elected one of the board of editors of the 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. At the recent annual meeting 
of the American Chemical Society held in St. Louis during convocation 
week he was elected a councilor-at-large for the next three years. 
He has delivered several public lectures on the subject of products 
derived from coal, and is continuing his work upon the nitriles and 
quinazolines. 

Chemical Society—The following meetings of the society have 
been held: Nov. 13, Dr. Hans Goldschmidt of Essen, Germany, on 
“ Alumino thermics ”; Nov. 19, Dr. Leo Baekeland of Yonkers, N. Y., 
on “ Photo-chemistry ”; Dec. 11, Prof. Edward Hart of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., on “ Borax deposits of Death Valley,” The lecture 
of Dr. Goldschmidt was illustrated by very brilliant experiments and 
was delivered before an audience of over 400 members and guests. 

Department of Electrical Engineering.—The department has re- 
ceived from the Robbins and Myers Company of Springfield, Ohio, 
a very valuable and interesting exhibition stand containing all the 
parts of a 2 H.P. direct current motor. Some parts are sectionalized 
to show the interior construction and the whole forms a most valuable 
means of teaching the construction of a dynamo to the classes. Prof. 
F, B. Crocker together with Prof. M. I. Pupin of the department of 
mechanics left for Europe on January 12 for a brief visit and they ex- 
pect to return the last week in February. 

The members of the fourth, third and second year classes in elec- 
trical engineering have organized and put into operation the Elec- 
trical Engineering Society of Columbia University. The first address 
was given by President Nicholas Murray Butler on Wednesday after- 
noon before a full meeting of the society. Arrangements are being 
made for lectures by alumni engaged in the electrical profession, as 
well as for meetings, at which papers will be provided by the students 
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themselves. The object of the society is to stimulate discussion of 
electrical engineering problems. Mr. F. C. Bates, ’97, gave the first 
engineering lecture before the society on February 2, the subject being 
“ The multiple voltage speed control of motors.” 

Department of Mechanical Engineering.—The work in the dynamic 
options has been much strengthened by (a) an extra afternoon each 
week for a year in the laboratory; (b) visits to city power plants, and 
checking design formule and data tables from observations; (c) 
adoption of a method of short period loans, as a means of obtaining 
new apparatus for test purposes; (d) introduction of special work 
in power generation by gas, and gas engine design; (¢) rigid enforce- 
ment of third year vacation power plant memoir; (f) addition of 
course to study current construction work in mechanical engineeering as 
reported by the technical press. 

Department of Metallurgy—During the absence of Prof. Howe, 
Mr. Bradley Stoughton has been appointed acting head of the depart- 
ment. Dr. Myrick N. Bolles has been appointed tutor, and Mr. John 
F. Thompson assistant, in metallurgy. 

The course in the metallurgy of copper was given this year by 
Prof. H. O. Hofman of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Among the other outside metallurgists of prominence who have lectured 
to the classes this year are the following: J. Parker Channing, Edward 
D. Peters, Joseph Struthers, George C. Stone, Richard Moldenke, 
Charles Kirchhoff, and John H. Janeway, Jr. 

Dr. William Campbell, who holds the Barnard fellowship for the 
current year, has continued his important investigations upon the 
alloys, and has delivered six lectures to the classes in metallurgy. His 
work has beeen recognized by the award of the Saville medal by the 
Society of Chemical Industry and by the conferring of the degree of 
Master of Science by Durham University. 

The following gifts have been received by the department: A work- 
ing model of a filter-press from T. Shriver & Sons, New York; a valu- 
able series of samples illustrating the manufacture of white arsenic 
from Mr. William C. Butler, Mines ’87; 120 pounds extra pure nickel 
from A. L. Colby, Mines ’81. This nickel is being used for the special 
investigation being conducted by Mr. George B. Waterhouse, Scholar 
of the Royal Commission of the Exhibition of 1851 (England). 

The summer schools of metallurgy this year spent one week at the 
large steel works of the Carnegie Steel Company, near Pittsburg, and 
one week at copper, gold, silver and lead metallurgical plants in Pueblo, 
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Florence, Colorado City, and Denver, Colorado. In addition several 
plants in the vicinity of New York City were visited during the year. 


Facutty or Law 

The present enrollment of regular students in the School of Law 
reaches a total of three hundred and seventy-one. If to these figures 
there be added the fourteen special students and the twenty-two seniors 
from Columbia College, who take the regular first year’s work in law, 
the registration shows four hundred and seven students in attendance. 
As this is the first year that a first degree has been required for entrance, 
the large firsteyear class has been not only a source of gratification 
to the friends of the change, but also a guarantee of its expediency, 
not to say wisdom. 

An elective system allows a student to follow his bent and thus de- 
velop himself along the lines of least resistance; it has the disadvantage 
of breaking up classes and class spirit. Students learn to know their 
fellow-students by association in the class-room. Where the class is 
scattered into groups, members of the groups may be and are more 
closely drawn together in fellowship, but members of the class as such 
do not meet and know one another. A movement was recently started 
in the student body of the Law School to overcome this misfortune. 
The result is the formation and flourishing existence of the Columbia 
Law Club. At a meeting of representatives of all the classes held 
in Havemeyer Hall on November 23, to consider the ways and means 
of bringing all students of the school into closer contact, about 
a hundred were present and the club was organized for the 
purpose of promoting good fellowship among the law students. 
It was determined that monthly meetings should be held during the 
academic year; that these should be addressed by speakers of repute 
on law matters of a non-technical nature, and that each meeting should 
end in an informal and sociable smoker. The first regular meeting of 
the club was held on the evening of January 14, and the Hon. James 
W. Osborne, Law ’85, ex-assistant district attorney, addressed more 
than two hundred members of the club on “ The lawyer as a broker 
of human affairs.” For the February meeting, at a date to be an- 
nounced later, it is hoped that either Mr. Justice Patterson or Mr. 
Wm. Travers Jerome will deliver an address. It is the plan hence- 
forth to increase interest in the meetings by having two principal 
speakers ; one a lawyer, the other a layman. Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck will be the first layman to address the club, and Professor Brander 
Matthews will speak in March. The meetings thus far held have been 
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enjoyable and there seems to be every reason to believe that the organi- 
zation will accomplish its purpose of bringing the student body into 
closer personal relations. It should likewise be said that the faculty 
has not been forgotten. They have been elected active members and 
are welcomed to the assemblage of their peers. The officers for the 
present year are Alison M. Lederer, 1904, president; Phelan Beale, 
1905, vice-president ; William M. Erb, 1904, secretary; Frank K. Hoff- 
man, 1906, treasurer. The executive committee is composed of Dean 
Kirchwey, Ben. P. Wheat, 1904, James G. Wallace, Jr., 1905, Rudolph 
Schroeder, 1906, and the officers of the club, ex-officio. 

The alumni association of the school is arrranging a course of 
lectures during the current year on professional opportunities. As at 
present arranged the following subjects are ready for announcement: 
The corporation lawyer, by Julian T. Davies, Esq.; The patent lawyer, 
by Edmund Wetmore, Esq. ; The trial lawyer, by Austen G. Fox, Esq. ; 
Legal journalism, by Wilbur Larremore, Esq. ; The field of mining law, 
by Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond; The lawyer in court from the point of 
view of the man on the bench, by Judge E. Henry Lacombe. Lectures 
on The modern conveyancer, The general practitioner, The office law- 
yer, The lawyer in public life, have been determined upon but the 
speakers are not yet chosen. It is understood that other subjects will 
be announced in the course of the spring. 


Facutty oF PoLiticaL SCIENCE 


The joint meeting of the American Historical and Economic As- 
sociations, held at New Orleans during the Christmas holidays, was 
attended by a considerable number of the professors, instructors and 
former students of the School of Political Science. Professor Selig- 
man, as president of the Economic Association, delivered the opening 
address on “ Social aspects of economic law ” ; Professor Giddings read 
a paper on “ The relations of history and sociology”; and Professor 
Goodnow, a paper on “ State taxation of interstate commerce.” A 
paper by Professor Sloane, entitled “ The world aspects of the Louisi- 
ana purchase,” was read before the Historical Association by Professor 
Dunning; and Dr. Shepherd gave an account of his examination of the 
Spanish archives at Madrid and at Simancas in relation to Louisiana 
history. 

In connection with this joint meeting there was established, as a 
result of a movement initiated a year earlier, an independent American 
Association of Political Science. Professor Goodnow was elected as 
the first president. Professor Munroe Smith was appointed chairman 
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of the committee on comparative jurisprudence, and Professors Dun- 
ning and Bassett Moore were appointed members, respectively, of the 
committees on political theory and on international law. Of graduates 
of the School of Political Science, Dr. J. A. Fairlie, professor of admin- 
istrative law at the University of Michigan, and Dr. W. A. Schaper, 
professor of political science at the University of Minnesota, were 
elected members of the council of the new association; Dr. R. -H. 
Whitten, legislative librarian of the State of New York, was appointed 
chairman of the committee on comparative legislation, and Dr. Ernst 
Freund, professor of administrative law at the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Isidor Loeb, professor of politics at the University of Missouri, and 
Dr. C. E. Merriam, assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, were appointed members, respectively, of the com- 
mittees on comparative jurisprudence, on constitutional law, and on 
political theory. 

The Academy of Political Science held a meeting in the Columbia 
University Library, on the evening of January 14, at which a large 
audience was present to hear the Anagarika Dharmapala speak on 
“ British rule in India from the Indian point of view.” The Anagarika, 
whose address was temperate in tone, presented a distressing picture 
of the condition of the Indian people. He stated that millions of 
them were permanently on the verge of starvation; that all native 
industries had been crushed as a result of European and particularly 
of British competition ; that the government was doing little or nothing 
for the education of the people, and that, as a result of the exclusion of 
the great mass of the people from all occupations save that of tilling the 
soil, the Indians were gradually becoming feeble-minded with little 
interest in the present and no hope for the future. The speaker did 
not believe that much could be done for the present generation of 
natives, but he hoped that some improvement would result from an 
attempt to give the children somewhat the same education that Booker 
Washington is attempting to give to the negroes in this country. 
The Anagarika was followed by Professor Prince, who emphasized the 
difficulties which the British government encounters owing to the 
heterogeneous character of the native population. Professor Jackson 
said a few words in support of the Anagarika’s plea for the education 
of Indian children. 

Professor Clark addressed the Contemporary Club of Philadelphia, 
January 12, on “The place of corporations in the body politic.” 
He opened in February and will complete in March a course of eight 
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lectures in Cooper Union on “ The problem of monopoly”; and in 
April he will deliver in Richmond, Virginia, the four Thomas Founda- 
tion lectures, which are given annually under the auspices of Richmond 
College and which are open to all residents of the city. The subject 
of the course, this year, will be “ Monopolies.” 

Professor Munroe Smith delivered, in November and in January, 
a course of twelve lectures in Roman law to the fourth-year (post-grad- 
uate) class of the Georgetown University Law School, Washington, 
D.C. He has resumed the managing editorship of the Political Science 
Quarterly, which he conducted during the first half of its eighteen 
years of existence, and which has since been under the management 
of Professor Dunning. 

Professor Seager’s “ Introduction to economics ” has been published 
by Henry Holt. Professor Seligman’s “ Economic interpretation of 
history ” is about to appear in a Russian translation. Dr. Walter E. 


Clark, formerly university fellow in economics, now instructor in the 
College of the City of New York, has published his dissertation on 
“‘ Josiah Tucker, economist” in the “ Columbia University studies in 
history, economics and public law.” Professor Seligman has con- 
tributed an introductory note. The investigation of this period will 


be continued by Mr. Brisco, university scholar, who has chosen “ Wal- 
pole” as the subject of his dissertation for the doctorate. Dr. A. C. 
Whitaker, now instructor in Stanford University, has recently com- 
pleted and defended his dissertation on “ Labor theories of value in 
English political economy”; it will soon appear in the “ Studies.” 
Two other new numbers in this series will be: “ New territory of the 
United States in the transition stage,” by Mr. D. Y. Thomas, now pro- 
fessor of history at Hendrix College, and “The history of the office 
of justice of the peace,” by Mr. C. A. Beard, Curtis fellow in political 
science. The “ Studies ” are now in the twentieth volume, and include 
more than fifty numbers. 

Department of History—Professor Robinson has nearly ready for 
the press a volume of “ Readings in European history,” designed to sup- 
plement his recently published “ Introduction to the history of western 
Europe.” It will contain, in addition to illustrative extracts from the 
sources, a series of bibliographies arranged for the use of teachers 
and advanced students. 

Dr. Botsford has recently published a volume of sources entitled 
“The story of Rome as Greeks and Romans tell it,” planned as a 
companion volume to his “ History of Rome.” It is made up of selec- 
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tions from ancient authors so arranged as to tell the story continuously. 

Dr. Shepherd devoted his year’s leave of absence to study in Eng- 
land, Germany and Spain. After spending several months at work in 
the library of the British Museum, he attended the University of Berlin 
during part of the autumn semester of 1902. Thence he went to Spain 
on a quest for historical materials concerning Spanish America and 
the early relations of Spain with the United States. One object of his 
researches was to gather information for a general guide to the docu- 
ments in the Spanish archives of importance to the student of Ameri- 
can history. At the meeting of the American Historical Association 
he read a paper (as noted above) on “ Louisiana in the Spanish 
archives ”; and an article on the beginnings of the Spanish intrigue in 
Kentucky will appear in the next number of the American Historical 
Review. During the coming academic year Dr. Shepherd will offer 
a course on the general history of Spanish America. This is to serve 
as a preliminary to other courses, which he purposes to give, on the 
history of the South and West in the United States. 

The History Department has been represented in the extension work 
by a course of six lectures on the French Revolution given by Dr. Shot- 
well at various centers throughout the city. Dr. Shotwell also lectured 
in Williamsport, Pa., on “ Life in the Middle Ages ” and addressed the 
Teachers’ Institute there on the subject of “ The scientific study of 
history.” 

Faculty oF PHILOSOPHY 

Department of Comparative Literature —Professor Woodberry has 
presented his resignation to the Trustees, who have accepted it. 

Two members of the department are delivering lectures in the 
course given under the auspices of the Division of Fine Arts, Dr. Spin- 
garn three on “ Love in the poetry of the renaissance,” and Dr. Chandler 
four on “ Spanish ideals in drama and romance.”—Dr. Spingarn has 
been elected Secretary of the Division of Modern Languages and 
Literatures for one year. 

Department of English—The Trustees of the University, at their 
stated meeting in January, appointed William Allan Neilson, Ph.D., 
now instructor in English in Harvard University, to the position of 
adjunct professor of English, to take office on July 1, 1904. Professor 
Price had held the chair of English language and literature in this 
University since 1882, and he was at the time of his death technically 
responsible for the whole field of investigation in English philology and 
literary history. Since 1900, however, when Professor Trent was 
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appointed Professor of English literature it had been understood that 
Professor Trent was mainly responsible for graduate work in English 
literature subsequent to Shakspere. At Professor Price’s death it be- 
came at once apparent that in the present state of linguistic science and 
of historical information it would be unwise to place English linguistics 
and the earlier periods of English literary history in the hands of a 
single scholar. It was therefore determined to recommend to the 
Trustees the appointment of two more professors, each of whom should 
concern himself mainly with graduate work,—the first to be responsible 
for the field of English linguistics and of old English literature; the 
second to be responsible for the language and literature in the middle 
and early modern periods. It seemed wise, however, to recommend 
to the Trustees the appointment this year of only one new professor, to 
fill the second of these chairs. 

William Allan Neilson, the new adjunct professor of English, is a 
native of Scotland, and was educated at Montrose Academy and at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he took the degree of A.M. with 
honors in philosophy, in 1891, being awarded the Dickson traveling 
fellowship. He was English master at Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
from 1891 to 1895. In 1896 he entered the graduate school of Har- 
vard University, holding a Morgan fellowship in English in 1897-08, 
and taking the degree of Ph.D. in the latter year, with a thesis on the 
origins and sources of The Court of Love. He taught English at Bryn 
Mawr from 1898 to 1900, and was then called back to Harvard Uni- 
versity as instructor in English. Dr. Neilson’s scholarly publications 
have dealt largely with sources. In 1897 he published in the Journal 
of Germanic Philology a study of the origins of the anonymous Com- 
plaint of Scotland, pointing out that the author of the Complaint was 
not, as had previously been supposed, the originator of the main con- 
ception of his work, but that he was in fact largely indebted to the 
Quadrilogue Invectif of Alain Chartier. Dr. Neilson’s monograph on 
the origins and sources of The Court of Love, which appeared as volume 
6 of the Harvard Studies and notes in philology and literature, was 
primarily undertaken as an inquiry into the pseudo-Chaucerian poem, 
The Court of Love. The inquiry grew under the author’s hands, how- 
ever, until it comprehended a full account of the origin and development 
of one of the most important allegorical themes of the Middle Ages, 
the allegory of love. Valuable as this essay is to the student of English, 
its breadth of treatment renders it of almost equal value to the student 
of medizval Romance or German literature. In the same general field 
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of investigation Dr. Neilson has discussed the sources of the eighth 
novel of the fifth day of the Decameron in an essay, in Romania, entitled 
“The purgatory of cruel beauties.” Dr. Neilson has also adited five 
of Shakspere’s plays and the minor poems of Milton, for school use. 
Besides reviews in various technical journals, he has contributed numer- 
ous discussions of works of more general interest to the Atlantic 
Monthly and the Nation. 

On the formation of the English Department in 1899, its officials, a 
chairman and a secretary, were appointed by the President. The 
appointment of these administrative officials did not imply, however, 
any gradation of rank among its members. Professor Price and Pro- 
fessor Carpenter had been the heads of the departments of the English 
Language and Literature and of Rhetoric and English Composition. 
Professor Brander Matthews had been cohead with Professor Wood- 
berry of the Department of Literature. Professors Trent and 
Baker are heads of the several departments of English at Barnard 
College and Teachers College. The organization established by Presi- 
dent Low was therefore a complete democracy, each member having an 
equal share and an equal vote in planning the policy of the department. 
After the death of Professor Price, the officers of the department at a 
regular meeting resolved unanimously that, in future, the department 
should have only one administrative or executive officer, called the 
Secretary of the Department, who should hold office for one year, or 
until his successor should be appointed, the first election to be held at 
the stated meeting in May, 1904. It was further resolved that the Sec- 
retary should be authorized to count his duties as equivalent to a single 
course of academic instruction, and this suggestion has met with the 
approval of the President. 

Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—Professor W. 
H. Carpenter has been elected chairman of the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages for the ensuing year.—Professor Thomas attended the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association at Ann Arbor, he and 
Dr. Hathaway, of the Department of English, having been the only 
representatives from Columbia. Professor Thomas’s contribution to 
the program was a “ Smoke-Talk ” on the evening of the social reunion. 
—Professors Carpenter and Thomas are contributing editors to the 
German American Annals (continuation of the Americana Germania), 
a monthly devoted to the comparative study of the historical, literary, 


linguistic, educational and commercial relations of Germany and 
America. 
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Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Jr., made an extended trip during the Christmas 
holidays, visiting a number of colleges and universities in the middle 
and far West, for the purpose of studying administrative conditions in 
connection with his duties as registrar of the University. He will 
shortly repeat his lectures on Goethe and Schiller in the evening courses 
of the Board of Education.—Dr. Remy lectured on January 14 before 
the Deutsch-Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein on “ Parsifal und die 
Gral-Sage.” At a recent meeting of the Association of High School 
Teachers of German, he reviewed Coar’s “ Studies in German Literature 
in the XIX century.” Dr. Richard will begin on February 3, his course 
of ten public lectures on “ Deutsche Kulturgeschichte.” These lectures 
will be given weekly, Wednesdays at 4:30, until April 6. 

The Deutscher Verein on January 11, celebrated under most auspic- 
ious circumstances the fifth anniversary of its foundation. Addresses 
were made by Professor Carpenter, Mr. von Skal, of the Staats-Zeitung, 
Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr., Dr. Remy, Mr. C. A. Baker, speaking for the 
founders, and others. The Verein is in a very flourishing condition and 
has remained a recognized and useful adjunct of the department. It 
has at all times a long waiting-list of applicants for membership, a con- 
dition made necessary by its limited, though comfortable quarters. 

Department of Indo-Iranian Languages—A course of four public 
lectures on “ India, its history, literature and civilization,” was deliv- 
ered by the head of the department and by two of the graduate students, 
on Tuesday afternoons in January. The subjects of the lectures were 
as follows: “A sketch of the history of India,” by A. V. Williams 
Jackson ; “ The Hindu drama,” by G. Payn Quackenbos; “Tales and 
fables of India,” by George C. O. Haas; “ Cities of India and Ceylon,” 
by A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Dr. Jackson has completed his German work on the religion of India, 
published in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. 

Department of Latin ——Professor James C. Egbert, Jr., is spending 
the present academic year in Rome, where he holds the position of 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. He is giving courses in epigraphy and 
palzography, lecturing regularly in the library of the school and at 
times in the forum and in the museums. The recent excavations in 
the Roman Forum have brought to light many interesting inscriptions, 
which are of much value in the study of Roman topography and his- 
tory. A number of unpublished inscriptions have been discovered and 
will be published in the papers of the American school. In March 
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Professor Egbert with Messrs. Arnold and Cosenza, fellows of Colum- 
bia University, will visit Capua and go over the epigraphic material 
of that section. This plan is in accord with a suggestion of Professor 
Hermann Dessau, of the University of Berlin, one of the editors of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, who has taken much interest in the 
epigraphic work of the Columbia students. 

Department of Philosophy and Psychology—yJ. H. Bair, Ph.D. 
(Columbia, 1903), at present working in the psychological laboratory 
of this University as research assistant of the Carnegie Institution, has 
been appointed professor of psychology and education at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

Dr. Woodworth has been given charge of the psychological and 
anthropological laboratories at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and 
will be assisted by Mr. Bruner. Special researches will be undertaken 
on the savage tribes that will be gathered at St. Louis. 

Professor Cattell read a paper on “ Statistics of American psychol- 
ogists” at Yale University in October, a paper on “ The measurement 
of scientific merit ” at the meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
at Chicago in Nov@mber, and a paper on “ The measurement of indi- 
vidual differences ” at the St. Louis meeting of the American psycho- 
logical Association in December. At the simultaneous meeting of the 
American Society of Naturalists, he was one of the speakers in the 
annual discussion, the subject being “‘ What kinds of degrees should be 
conferred for scientific work ?” 

Dr. Woodworth read a paper on “ Consciousness and movement ” 
at Yale University in October, at a joint meeting of the New York 
branch of the American Psychological Association, the Section of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences 
and the Yale Philosophical Club. At the same meeting Dr. Montague 
read a paper on the “ Theory of time perception.” 

At the third meeting of the American Philosophical Association, held 
at Princeton in December, papers were read by Professor Thorndike on 
the “ Resemblance of twins in mental traits,’ and by Dr. Sheldon on 
“ Intensity.” 

Professor Woodbridge has been elected chairman of the section of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
During the last year twenty-six papers were read before this section, the 
largest number read before any section of the Academy. 

The first number of the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scien- 
tific Methods was issued on January 7, 1904. The Journal is published 
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fortnightly by the Science Press and will contain short articles, prelimi- 
nary reports, abstracts, reviews and notes along the lines indicated by 
the title. It is edited by Professor Woodbridge with the codperation of 
a number of American students of philosophy and psychology. 

At a recent meeting of the Trustees of Columbia University George 
Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania since 1887, was appointed to a professorship in Philosophy, 
to take effect July 1, 1904. Professor Fullerton is forty-four years of 
age, and was graduated from the University of Pennsylvania in 1879. 
He subsequently studied divinity at Princeton and Yale, receiving the 
degree of B.D. from the latter university in 1883. He immediately 
entered the service of the University of Pennsylvania as an instructor 
in philosophy and was rapidly advanced to the head of the department 
in 1887, to the deanship, and eventually to the vice-provostship of the 
University, which post he held from 1894-1898. Professor Fullerton 
is now in Munich completing a volume on metaphysics, which will 
shortly appear. He is the author of the following volumes: The con- 
ception of the infinite; A plain argument for God; On sameness and 
identity ; On the perception of small differences in sensation (with Pro- 
fessor Cattell); The Philosophy of Spinoza; On Spinozistic immor- 
tality. 

Department of Romance Languages and Literatures——Professor 
Cohn lectured in French on February 5 before the New York 
Branch of the Alliance Frangaise, his subject being “La crise du 
Roman en France.” On February 11 he began a course of six lectures 
at Cooper Union before the People’s Institute on “ The history of repub- 
licanism in France from the beginning of the French Revolution to the 
end of the nineteenth century.” 

On Monday, March 28, at 4:30 p. m., the celebrated French writer 
on political and sociological subjects, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, of the 
Institute of France, will lecture in Earl Hall on “ Le pope Léon XIII 
et la république Frangaise.” 

The public course organized by the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures on the “ French classical drama,” and given on 
Saturday mornings, has proved very attractive to the public, more than 
250 persons having registered for it. 

Department of Semitic Languages.—Professor Gottheil presided at a 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature held at Earl Hall on 
December 31, 1903, and read a paper on “ Some early Jewish Bible criti- 
cism.” Professor Gottheil was president of the society for the year 
1903. 
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Professor J. Dyneley Prince read a paper on the Hebrew god-name 
Nisrock before the society at the same meeting. 

On January 9 Professor Prince spoke in favor of the British rule 
in India before the meeting of the School of Political Science, in reply 
to the strictures of Mr. Dharmapala, a Singhales Buddhist bonze, who 
addressed the meeting on the same subject. 

Mr. Stephen Langdon, fellow in Semitic Languages has written 
several papers for the Journal of Semitic Languages, the American 
Journal of Classical Philology, and the Journal of Biblical Literature. 


Facutty oF Pure SCIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—Two contributions from the Observa- 
tory of Columbia University have been distributed : 

No. 20, “ The Sumatra eclipse,” by Dr. Mitchell, giving the results 
of his observations while a member of the U. S. Eclipse Expedition of 
I9OI. 

No. 21, “South polar catalogue of 829 stars,” by Prof. Jacoby. 
This memoir of 153 pages contains a discussion of twelve photographs 
of the stars immediately surrounding the south pole of the heavens. 
The negatives were made by Sir David Gill at the Royal Observatory, 
Capetown, South Africa, and were sent to Columbia for measurement 
and discussion. 

Work now in progress comprises : 

1. The final preparation for publication of the Columbia observations 
intended for a study of the variation of latitude and the aberration of 
light. This work, it will be remembered, was carried on continuously 
between the years 1893 and 1900 by Prof. Rees, and the other Columbia 
astronomers. Professor Jacoby has charge of the preparation of this 
extended material for the press. 

2. Dr. Mitchell is continuing his astro-physical experiments on 
photography in vacuo. This is being done in the laboratory of the 
department of physics. 

3. Dr. Poor is still at work on his orbital researches concerning the 
identity of Lexell’s lost comet with the periodic comet of 1889, 1896 
and 1903. The Lick observatory has communicated the 1903 discovery 
observations, and all others made to date; the 1903 appearance not 
having been observed elsewhere. It is hoped that Dr. Poor’s calcula- 
tions will be brought to a successful conclusion and prepared for publi- 
cation some time this year. 

Dr. Mitchell has given several lectures in the New York public 
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school courses ; also, at Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity extension society; and is to give a series in April at the Brooklyn 
Institute. 

Department of Botany.—In the undergraduate department attention 
has been chiefly directed to the preparation of charts illustrating the 
more important orders of the higher plants. This is in continuation of 
the work on the lower orders and the morphology of the plant body to 
which reference has been previously made in these notes. It is our 
experience that the type method is often misleading to the student, not 
only in giving erroneous ideas of relationship, but also leading to false 
generalizations. To further the student’s knowledge beyond the few 
examples he may study under each group, plants illustrating the range 
of the order to which his attention is being directed have been arranged 
on cardboard 12%4 x 14% inches. By this means it is possible not only 
to present the central idea of the type of an order, but many of the 
more important variations. Besides this the student is enabled to 
become familiar with numerous illustrations of common plants. The 
material is protected by celloidin fronts. Besides the above work in 
charge of Dr. Curtis, a series of wall charts 28x 35 inches has been 
prepared to illustrate various stages in the life history of plants, par- 
ticularly fertilization and the formation of the embryo. 

The annual report of the director of the laboratories of the Botanical 
Garden indicates that during the calendar year 1903, forty-four students 
were engaged in research work at the Garden, representing graduates 
of twenty-three colleges. 

A tropical laboratory for botanical research has been established as 
an adjunct of the Garden at Cinchona, Jamaica, of which a further 
account will appear later. 

Department of Geology.—The officers and students of the depart- 
ment have been greatly favored during December and January by two 
short courses of lectures, kindly tendered by its friends. Dr. William 
Campbell, Barnard fellow, whose chief work is in metallurgy, has been 
delivering a course of ten lectures, Wednesdays, at 4:30, upon the 
geology of Great Britain. Dr. Campbell was formerly instructor in 
geology at Durham College, Newcastle, England, and has given his 
hearers a graphic account of British geology, with copious diagrammatic 
illustrations and specimens of fossils and rocks. Dr. Henry S. Wash- 
ington has kindly delivered a course of three lectures on the chemical 
composition of the igneous rocks, and on the new scheme of quantitative 
classification, of which he is one of the authors. The lectures have 
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formed a part of Course 6, and have been greatly enjoyed by both 
officers and students. 

Professor Grabau, while recently in Boston, lectured to the students 
of mining at his alma mater, the Institute of Technology. 

Arrangements have been perfected for the transfer of the Newberry 
collection of fossil fishes to the American Museum of Natural History, 
where it will hereafter be deposited. This collection, which has long 
been one of the best known features of the Department of Geology, will 
now be displayed in a much more effective way than could be the case at 
Columbia, and will be under the care of Professor Dean, as curator. It 
contains many unique and valuable specimens of the earliest fish, and 
was made by Dr. Newberry with great care and discrimination. It re- 
mains as one of his chief memorials. 

Department of Mathematics.—The annual meeting of the American 
Mathematical Society was held at Columbia University on December 
28 and 29. At the election of officers Professor F. N. Cole was re- 
elected Secretary and Professor D. E. Smith was reélected Librarian. 
The President of the Society, Professor Fiske, also continues in office, 
the presidential term being two years. 

At an informal conference held at Columbia University on May 23, 
1903, and attended by a considerable number of teachers of mathe- 
matics, it was resolved to take steps leading to the formation of a society 
to be known as the Association of Teachers of Mathematics of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Professor Fiske, who presided over the 
conference, appointed committees to arrange for the organization meet- 
ing of the proposed society. This meeting was held at Columbia Uni- 
versity on November 28, 1903, in affiliation with the meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, and was attended by almost two hundred and fifty 
teachers of mathematics. The meeting, after being called to order by 
Professor Fiske, who acted as temporary chairman, listened to an 
address of welcome from President Butler. A number of very inter- 
esting papers on the teaching of mathematics were presented at the 
meeting. In the afternoon the election of officers took place, and Pro- 
fessor David Eugene Smith, of Teachers College, was elected President 
of the Association. 

Department of Physics —In consequence of the appropriations for 
additional equipment made possible by the Phoenix Fund, much attention 
has been given to the planning and installing of many pieces of appa- 
ratus, and permanent fittings, which have been purchased. In addition 
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to the direct and alternating current of 110 volts, low potentials will be 
furnished by a new 60-cell storage battery, and high potentials up to 
6,000 volts will be supplied by special dynamos. A very large electro- 
magnet, a milling machine, large spectrometer, and similar pieces have 
made present researches possible and laid the foundations for a re- 
search laboratory capable of successful work in any branch of physics. 

At the present time when radium is commanding so much popular 
and scientific attention, and so high a price, it is fitting to say that the 
present departmental investigations upon radio-activity have been ren- 
dered possible by the kindness of Mr. H. Lieber, who has presented to 
the department several samples of radium, one as strong, apparently, as 
any in this country, and by placing at the service of the department other 
materials, he has been of the greatest assistance. The study of the 
phenomena of radio-activity and the discharge of electricity through 
gases, has been taken up here, as elsewhere, as having furnished material 
for recent electric theories, and as being a most fruitful field for physical 
investigation. 

Dr. F. L. Tufts, John Tyndall fellow, now studying at Gottingen, 
has found evidence of a close connection between the ionization, or elec- 
trical conductivity of flames and their luminosity. A report of his work 
will shortly appear in the Physikalische Zeitschrift. He is also studying 
the teaching of physics in secondary schools, gymnasia, etc., in Ger- 
many for the purpose of a critical comparison of those methods with the 
ones employed in America.—Dr. Bergen Davis read papers on ampli- 
tude of vibration in stationary sound waves, and on the electrodeless 
discharge, before the N. Y. State Science Teachers Association, at its 
annual meeting in Syracuse.—Professor Hallock has been appointed one 
of the annual commission to test the weight and fineness of the coin 
struck during the past year—Professor Parker has lectured before the 
New York Academy of Science on his climbing in the Canadian Rockies 


and work in hypsometry. 
THE Fine Arts 


School of Architecture—In response to an invitation sent out on 
behalf of the school, between thirty and forty of its graduates and 
former special and non-graduate students met on the evening of January 
7 at the Columbia University Club to consider the question of organizing 
an alumni association. Mr. A. A. Stoughton, ’88, was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. J. M. Hewlett, ’90, Secretary of the meeting, and a large 
committee was appointed, representing all the graduate classes and the 
special students, to prepare a plan of organization, a constitution and 
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list of officers, and to report at a future meeting to be called probably 
early in March, when a permanent organization will be effected. 

There was in the early years of the School an architectural club of 
its graduates, but the numbers were small and the association finally 
expired. It had, however, initiated two institutions which outlived it, 
the annual dinner and the annual exhibition of the School, both of 
which have, since the decease of the club, been administered directly by 
the School. The new association will probably take care of the dinner, 
and it may perhaps in time also wish to take into its hands the annual 
exhibition. 

It is hoped that it will have a large field of usefulness, not only in 
stimulating the interest of the graduates in the School and securing for 
it the benefit of their counsels, suggestions and support, but also in 
helping to bridge over the gulf which in a measure seems still to inter- 
vene between the School and the profession at large. 

With the same purpose in view, and in order to bring to the service 
of the School as far as possible the abundant professional resources of 
the metropolis, Professor Hamlin has been so fortunate as to secure 
from a number of the leading architects and decorative artists of New 
York the promise of lectures to the students of the School on subjects 
connected with the practical applications of the principles and theory 
of professional practice and of the decorative use of color. Among 
the lecturers cn color in decoration are Mr. Taber Sears, Mr. Samuel 
Howe, Jr., Mr. D. Maitland Armstrong, and Mr. E. H. Blashfield; 
among the architects, Mr. Arnold W. Brunner, Mr. Cass Gilbert and 
Mr. Wainwright Parish. These lectures by recognized experts will 
constitute a series of gifts to the School of great value, and testify to 
the generous interest of the givers in the School and its work. 

The practice has been introduced of having designs of the fourth- 
year students criticised systematically by a jury of three members, con- 
sisting of the instructor in charge, Mr. Delano, and two members from 
the ranks of the active profession ; these members being never twice the 
same. The awards are in the form of “ passes,” “ mentions ” and “ first 
mentions ’—the latter being reserved for performances of very ex- 
ceptional brilliancy. Each award carries with it a certain value, de- 
signs which fail of an award being rejected. The requirements of the 
fourth-year course are satisfied by a fixed number of values, so that 
failure in one design may be retrieved by exceptional success with 
another, but not by extra work during the term. This avoids the draw- 
back, hitherto found to be so vexatious, of “ back work” interfering 
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with the proper performance of the regular advance work. The con- 
stitution of the jury secures absolute impartiality and impersonality in 
the awards, while the presence on it of the instructor secures due con- 
sideration of the point of view from which the problem has been studied 
by the pupil. 

The third-year drawing from the cast in the skylighted attic of the 
School has, by its results under Mr. Delano’s instruction, justified the 
assignment of this hitherto unfrequented place as a drawing-academy. 
The only drawbacks have been its limited space and inadequate heating 
in cold weather. The lighting is admirable. 

The sketches for the eighth competition for the Columbia fellowship 
in architecture will have been made at the School before the issue of 
this number of the QuarTeRLy. The preliminary circulars to pros- 
pective competitors are in preparation at this writing; the final draw- 
ings will be handed in in April. Mr. Nelson (1900) and Mr. Jacoby 
(1902), winners of the McKim Fellowships last year, are both at present 
in Paris. 

Professor Hamlin has delivered a course of six lectures on “ Styles 
in architecture ” at Paterson, N. J., under the management of Messrs. 
Crosby and Warren, former members of the class of 1902, now prac- 
tising in Paterson ; a lecture on “ English cathedrals ” at Newark, N. J., 
under the auspices of the New Jersey chapter of the American Institute 
of architects, and a course of six lectures on “ Medizval cathedrals,” 
under the new arrangement of codperation between the Teachers Col- 
lege extension department and the bureau of free evening lectures of 
the Board of Education, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall on 125th Street. Mr. 
G. T. Snelling, Instructor in Architectural Engineering, has lectured on 
“ Modern steel construction” at the West Side Association Hall, and 
also in the free evening lecture courses of the Board of Education. 
Mr. Charles P. Warren, Tutor in Architecture, has also lectured at the 
West Side Association Hall on “Engineering problems in modern 
buildings.” All but one of the lecturers in the course at this hall are 
instructors or former students of this School. 

Professor Hamlin has been elected a corresponding member of the 
American Institute of Architects, and a member of the American com- 
mittee of patronage of the International Congress of Architects to meet 
at Madrid in April. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At its last meeting the Board of Trustees of Teachers College was 
increased in its membership to twenty by the election of Mr. Robert C. 
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Ogden, President of the Southern Education Board and President of 
the Trustees of Hampton Institute; Mr. Walter H. Page, of the World’s 
Work; Mr. Howard Van Sinderen, and Mr. Frank R. Chambers. 

At the same meeting, Professor Arthur W. Dow, of Pratt Institute, 
was made Professor of Fine Arts in Teachers College, to succeed Pro- 
fessor Churchill, who has resigned. Professor Dow has been trained 
in his specialty in Boston, France, Italy, Japan and India; and, 
besides being an instructor of fine arts in several cities, has been curator 
of the Japanese collection in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and an 
instructor in the Art Students’ League as well as in Pratt Institute. He 
is Director of the Ipswich (Mass.) Summer School of Art, and author 
of a work on composition and publisher of the Ipswich prints. Pro- 
fessor Dow will begin his connection with Teachers College in Sep- 
tember. 

The Trustees at the same meeting advanced Dr. E. L. Thorndike 
from Adjunct Professor to Professor of Educational Psychology; Dr. 
J. A. MacVannel from Instructor to Adjunct Professor of the Philoso- 
phy of Education ; and Dr. Herman T. Vulte, from Lecturer to Adjunct 
Professor of Domestic Science. Leave of absence for the remainder 
of the year has been granted to Professor Richards, of the Department 
of Manual Training, who has gone to study the arts and crafts of India 
and Japan; and to Professor Wood, of the Department of Physical 
Edueation, who has gone to Arizona for the sake of his health. Pro- 
fessor Woolman, of the Department of Manual Arts, has been given 
leave of absence for six months from the first of April to study trade 
schools and village crafts in Europe. Mrs. Woolman continues, in 
addition to her work in Teachers College, to act as Director of the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, the success of which has caused 
the establishment of a similar institution in Boston. 

Professor Smith, of the Department of Mathematics, has been 
elected President of the Association of Teachers of Mathematics of the 
Middle States and Maryland, Chairman of the Committee on revision 
of the Regents’ syllabus in mathematics, of the Associated Superin- 
tendents and Principles; Associate Editor for the United States of 
L’Enseignement Mathématique; Associate Editor of School Mathe- 
matics; and reélected Librarian of the American Mathematical Society. 
Professor Smith has recently discovered and studied several rare and 
interesting manuscripts in the Library of the University and in that of 
George A. Plimpton, Esq. 

Professor Churchill, of the Department of Fine Arts, has been ap- 
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pointed Delegate to the International Congress of Teachers of Drawing 
at Berne, Switzerland, during August. 

Professor Lloyd, of the Department of Biology, has been made 
Editor of the Botany and Nature Study department of The Plant 
World, the official organ of the Wild Flower Preservation Society. 
Professor Lloyd has recently lectured at Princeton University, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Missouri, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He is the recipient of a grant from the Botanical Society of 
America to carry on during the coming summer certain studies in 
vegetation at the Desert Botanical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Arizona. 

Professor Thorndike delivered the Commencement address before 
the graduating class of the Newark Normal School in January. 

Professor Dutton, of the Department of Educational Administration, 
will read papers at the meeting of the National Association of School 
Superintendents in February at Atlanta, Georgia; at the Religious Edu- 
cation Association in Philadelphia in March, and at the International 
Congress of Teachers of Drawing in Berne, Switzerland, in August. 

Professor Woolman will speak in March before the Collegiate 
Alumni of Philadelphia on “ The ethics of home furnishing.” 

The new Frederick Ferris Thompson Memorial Physical Education 
Building, now being completed for Teachers College, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thompson, a trustee of the 
College, will be, so far as is known, the first building of its particular 
sort in existence. As indicated by the illustration on another page of 
this number of the QuaARTERLY, the building occupies the space between 
the main building of Teachers College and the Horace Mann School. 
It is five stories in height. In the basement, in addition to rooms for 
machinery, storage, and laundry, there are four hand-ball courts, each 
30 x 40 feet in size; three bowling-alleys, and a swimming-pool, 28 x 60 
feet in size. The pool has overhead lighting, and is surrounded by 
shower baths and dressing rooms. It will be used by the women of 
Teachers College and the pupils of the Horace Mann School. The men 
of Teachers College will continue to use, for purposes of exercise, the 
University gymnasium. 

The first floor of the building will be given over to examination and 
instruction in Physical Education. It will contain the reception rooms, 
offices of the department, a large lecture room, a reading room, a pri- 
vate laboratory, a photographic dark room, and four rooms of different 
sorts for physical examination. The second floor will be occupied by a 
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larger laboratory, and four special exercise rooms, 30 x 47 feet in size. 
On the third floor there will be several corrective exercise rooms, resting 
rooms and laboratories, and three shower bath and dressmg rooms, 
30x 40 feet in size. The main gymnasium, 70x 75 feet, will occupy 
the principal part of the fourth and fifth floors. There will be, in 
addition, on these floors, instructors’ rooms, rooms for special exercises, 
like fencing, and a number of small laboratories. The building will be 
connected on each floor with that of the Horace Mann School, and on 
all floors, except the first, with the Main Building of Teachers College. 

The new courses for the training of teachers and supervisors of 
Physical Education for which the building has been erected are already 
in progress. Some of them are suited to those who have had no 
previous technical training of the sort; others are intended for those 
who already hold the degree of Doctor of Medicine, or who have had 
other training and experience in the field. The usual course will be, 
like the other professional courses of Teachers College, two years in 
length, requiring for admission the completion of two years of col- 
legiate or technical training after graduation from a secondary school. 
A reading knowledge of French and German is also advised. 

The particular topics to which attention will be given in the instruc- 
tion are: the organism of the individual; school environment and con- 
ditions; the combating of deleterious influences; and instruction in 
matters relating to health. In addition to the work in psychology, edu- 
cational psychology, history and principles of education, required of all 
students in Teachers College, the course leading to the diploma in phys- 
ical education will include also child study, bacteriology, anatomy, phys- 
iology, hygiene, and special gymnastics, in the junior year ; anthropom- 
etry, diagnosis, corrective exercises, school hygiene and history of 
physical education, and the theory and practice of teaching physical 
education, in the senior year. In addition to these required subjects, 
from one-fifth to one-third of the work of each year is made up from 
additional elective studies. 
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SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


December Meeting—The President 
reported that the Very Rev. Wilford 
L. Robbins, D.D., had accepted the in- 
vitation of the Trustees to deliver the 
Baccalaureate Sermon at the next 
Commencement. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. 
Avery for their generous gift to the 
Avery Architectural Library of an 
important collection of books treating 
of bookbinding, practical and historical. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the anonymous donor of 
the sum of $10,000; $5,000 of which 
amount is to be used as a guarantee 
fund for the establishment of a Jour- 
nal of Zodlogy in accordance with the 
plan to be prepared by Professor Wil- 
son and approved by the President; 
and $5,000 to be expended in meeting 
the current needs of the University, 
in such manner as the President may 
prescribe. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to Mrs. Richard Butler for 
her gift of $5,000 to establish the 
Richard Butler Scholarship, in accord- 
ance with the terms of her letter to 
the President of the University, dated 
December 1, 1903. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
also voted to Messrs. A. M. Robeson, 
J. de la Fuente, E.M., 1900; Alexander 
C. Campbell, E.M., ’98; Henry Krumb, 
E.M., ’98; O. F. Pattberg, E.M., ’o8, 
and C. K. Hitchcock, Jr., E.M., 1900, 
for gifts to the Special Fund for the 
Department of Mining; also to the 
Misses Anna J. and Julia L. Pierrepont 
for gifts to the fund for the purchase 
of South Field; also to the anonymous 
donor of the sum of $25, to be applied 
to the annual contribution of Columbia 


University to the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 

The Special Committee on the de- 
velopment of South Field, presented 
a supplementary report, with the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the plan for the ulti- 
mate development of South Field, pre- 
pared by Messrs. McKim, Mead & 
White, upon the invitation of the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds, be 
approved and accepted in the following 
particulars (subject to such other in- 
come-producing use of the ground as 
the Trustees may from time to time 
determine), viz.: 

The provision for base and cornice 
lines uniform with those of the build- 
ings planned for the north side of 
116th Street; a terrace about 90 feet 
in width on the south side of 116th 
Street, on which shall be erected build- 
ings similar in style to those planned 
for the northerly side of 116th Street; 
the erection of other buildings, on the 
lower level of South Field, extending 
from the foot of the terrace to the line 
of 114th Street. 

Resolved, That the Special Commit- 
tee on the Development of South Field 
be authorized to have plans, designs, 
and estimates prepared for submission 
to the Trustees for the erection of two 
dormitory buildings, Hartley Hall and 
one other, to be located on South 
Field. 


Thomas Hunt Morgan, Ph.D., was 
appointed Professor of Experimental 
Zodélogy and assigned to a seat in the 
Faculty of Pure Science. Professor 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph.D., was ap- 
pointed non-resident Lecturer in Psy- 
chology for the academic year 1903-4. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
Lea MclI. Luquer, Ph.D., Instructor in 
Mineralogy, for the second half of the 
present academic year. 

January Meeting—Mr. Rives was 
reélected Chairman, and Mr. Pine, 
Clerk of the Trustees. The following 
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named Trustees were elected to fill 
vacancies on Committees: Mr. Mitchell 
on the Committee on Finance, Mr. 
Kennedy on the Committee on Build- 
ings and Grounds, Mr. Rives on the 
Committee on Honors, Mr. Pine on 
the Committee on Education, and Rev. 
Dr. Coe on the Committee on the 
Library. Leave of absence was granted 
to Mr. Low for the remainder of 
the academic year. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
voted to a friend of the University who 
has subscribed $1,000 to the Fund for 
the purchase of South Field; also to 
Mr. Cornelius B. Mitchell, Class of 
1862, Columbia College, for his sub- 
scription of $150 to the fund for the 
purchase of South Field. 

The Committee on Education re- 
ported the execution of an agreement 
with the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, authorizing the transfer 
to the Museum of the Newberry Col- 
lection of Fossil Fishes, subject to the 
right of officers and students in the 
University to have access to the col- 
lection. 

The annual reports of the Committee 
on Education, of the Committee on 
Buildings and Grounds and of the 
Committee on the Library, with their 
recommendation for the Budget of 
1904-1905, were presented. 

The statutes were amended as fol- 
lows: Chapter XVI, Section 1, as to 
tuition fees, the annual fee for tuition 
in the Schools of Applied Science 
and the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons being fixed at $250 from and 
after July 1, 1904; Chapter XXII, Sec- 
tion 17, as to Benefactors and Faculty 
Scholarships, and Section 28, estab- 
lishing the Richard Butler Scholarship. 

The following appointments were 
made: 

George Stuart Fullerton, Ph.D., 
LL.D., to be Professor of Philosophy, 
with a seat in the Faculty of Philosophy. 


Legislation 203 
—William Allan Neilson, Ph.D., to be 
Adjunct Professor of English, with 
a seat in the Faculty of Philosophy.— 
Louise R. Loomis, to be Assistant in 
History in Barnard College, from 
January 1, to June 30, 1904. 

The title of Gary N. Calkins, Ph.D., 
was changed from Adjunct Professor 
of Zodlogy to Adjunct Professor of 
Invertebrate ZodGlogy. 

Leave of absence was granted to 
Albert H. Buck, M.D., Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Otology, from January 1 to 
June 30, 1904. 

February Meeting..—The thanks of 
the Trustees were voted to Mr. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant for his gift of 
$500, to be used for the continuation of 
measures and reductions of Ruther- 
furd photographs; also to Mr. Benja- 
min B. Lawrence for his gift of $200 
for the support of the Lawrence 
Scholarship in Mining Engineering for 
the academic year 1904-05; also to the 
following contributors to the Special 
Fund for the Department of Mining: 
J. Parke Channing, ’83; William Kelly, 
78; William Tudor, ’98; E. G. Tuttle, 
’81, and O. F. Pattberg, ’o8. 

The invitation of the President, 
Regents and Faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin to the Jubilee at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in celebration of 
the soth anniversary of its first Com- 
mencement, June 5-10, 1904, was ac- 
cepted, and the President was author- 
ized to appoint a delegate from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Chapter XXII of the Statutes, sec- 
tion 27, relative to the Harsen Scholar- 
ships was amended. 

The annual report of the Finance 
Committee was presented, together 
with the Budget for 1904-5, and made 
a special order for the March meeting. 

The annual report of the Sloane Ma- 
ternity Hospital for the year ending 
December 31, 1903, was presented, 
showing a balance on January I, 1903, 
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of $1,585.60. Receipts, $47,039.01; ex- 
penditures, $48,454.50. Balance, De- 
cember 31, 1903, $170.11. 

Upon the nomination of the Medical 
Faculty, William J. Gies, Ph.D., Ad- 
junct Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry, was assigned to a seat in 
the Medical Faculty from and after 
February 1, 1904. 

Leave of absence for 1904-5 was 
granted to Professor Fullerton, De- 
partment of Philosophy; Professor 
Nichols, Department of Physics; Pro- 
fessor Lee, Department of Physiology; 
Professor Gottheil, Department of 
Semitic Languages ; Professor Wheeler, 
Department of Greek. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: George E. Wood- 
berry, Professor of Comparative Liter- 
ature, to take effect June 30, 1904; 
Albert H. Beech, M.D., Clinical Pro- 
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fessor of Otology, to take effect June 
30, 1904. 
BARNARD COLLEGE 

At a recent meeting of the Faculty of 
Barnard College the same regulations 
concerning departmental and general 
honors were adopted as had been 
passed by the Faculty of Columbia 
College at a previous meeting. 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Student Organizations it was 
decided to establish a Bureau of Rec- 
ords, where the representative officers 
of all those organizations which bring 
Barnard College before the public shall 
file reports in which certain informa- 
tion regarding the officers, membership 
lists, and general activities shall be 
given. 

The Committee on Student Organiz- 
ations was made one of the regular 
standing committees of Barnard Col- 
lege. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The mid-winter season at Columbia 
has been marked by unusual activity 
among the undergraduate organiza- 
tions. King’s Crown, the general un- 
dergraduate society, has held many 
successful meetings, a number of prom- 
inent Columbia men having delivered 
addresses, among them being John 
Kendrick Bangs, Professors Lord, Gid- 
dings, and Parker, and Victor Mapes. 

The opera for the annual Varsity 
Show has been chosen and will be pro- 
duced at Carnegie Lyceum, during the 
week of March 14. It is entitled 
“Naughty Naughty” and is by R. C. 
Megrue, 1903, R. C. Gaige, 1903, and 
Clarence Penney, 1902. The plot is 
drawn on the usual comic opera lines. 
A number of the men who were in last 
year’s show are in the cast again this 
winter. The manager, Van R. H. 
Greene, is planning trips to Montclair 
and to a number of cities in the upper 
part of the state. 


“Les Vivacités du Capitaine Tic,” by 
Eugene Labiche, will be produced by 
the Société Francaise for two evenings 
and a matinée on March 14 and 15 at 
the Barnard Theater. W. A. Tice, 
1904, has been elected manager. M. 
Lesueur will probably coach the cast 
again this year. O. R. Houston, presi- 
dent of the society, has provided very 
interesting meetings during the winter, 
members of the French department and 
a number of outsiders having made 
addresses. 

There have been a number of inno- 
vations in the management of the 
undergraduate publications this year. 
Spectator has established in the base- 
ment of College Hall opposite its edi- 
torial rooms a complete printing plant, 
a Mergenthaler linotype, a galley-uni- 
versal press and a stock of type. This 
in a way is the culmination of the suc- 
cession of improvements that Spectator 
has undergone during the last decade. 
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From a bi-weekly it was changed into 
a weekly; then it was published twice 
a week and finally in 1902 it took its 
place among the college dailies of the 
country. The new press makes the 
work of the editors very much easier 
than it has been during the last few 
years. D.C. Brace, 1904, is editor-in- 
chief. 

The other important innovation was 
the merging of the Literary Monthly 
and Morningside into a new publica- 
tion, The Columbia Monthly. The 
editors intend to give the new maga- 
zine a popular cast; it will contain 
illustrations, special articles on Colum- 
bia, essays, poems, book reviews, and 
fiction. The first number contained an 
essay entitled “ Breadth” by President 
Butler, and “The Student Days of 
Alexander Hamilton,” by George 
Henry Butler, 1903. The cover is in 
color and there are in all about forty 
pages of reading matter. W. P. S. 
Earle is the editor-in-chief. 

The February number of the Jester 
was probably one of the cleverest that 
has appeared in some time. The cen- 
ter-page cartoon entitled “Ye Wilde 
Lande of X-am” especially appealed to 
the students. 
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In the intercollegiate chess tourna- 
ment held during the Christmas holi- 
days, Columbia took third place. 

The Debating Union has secured the 
services of C. A. Baker, ’99, L. ‘1902, 
to coach the debating team that will 
meet Cornell on March 25. Work for 
this debate began the first of the month, 
and is now going on. The subject is 
“ Resolved, That the efforts of em- 
ployers to destroy the union shop in 
those trades wholly or partly union- 
ized is promotive of the interests of the 
laboring classes.” 

The usual activities of the Classes 
have been going on during the winter. 
The annual Junior Ball was held on 
February 15 in the gymnasium; in the 
past the ball has usually been given at 
Sherry’s, but this year the committee 
thought such a representative Columbia 
affair should be given on the University 
grounds.—The sophomore class pro- 
duced early in December a professional 
play called “ The Sword of Damocles,” 
which was unusually well done.—The 
Freshmen have a flourishing debating 
union numbering some _ twenty-five 
members. 


ATHLETICS 


The Swimming Team defeated the 
relay teams of Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at a meet held at 
the New York Athletic Club on De- 
cember 13; it also scored on the Ath- 
letic Club in a water-polo game held 
on the same evening. 

The Basketball Team has done ex- 
ceptionally well this season, and will 
probably win the league championship. 
The scores of the early collegiate 
games follow: 

Columbia 16 Williams 9 
” 39 Harvard 14 
* 31 Cornell 18 
- 27 Rochester 17 


Wesleyan 12 
= 17 U. of P. 15 
” 16 Yale 7 
” 24 Harvard 16 
In spite of the fact that the Hockey 
Team was unfortunate in its early col- 
lege games, it is one of the best teams 
that Columbia has turned out in some 
years. The schedule was a hard one, 
the most formidable teams being met 
at the beginning of the season. The 
results of the games are as follows: 
Columbia 4 Hockey Club 6 
os : QCcwr o 
3 
7 


Columbia 40 


= 4 Naval Reserves 


- o Crescent A. C. 
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Columbia 1 N. Y. A. C. 
= Yale 
Wanderers H. C. 
Harvard 
Brown 
Princeton I 
More than one hundred men have 
reported for Crew work this year. The 
policy which Coach Goodwin has insti- 
tuted is new at Columbia. The second 
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varsity will be made as distinct a crew 
as the varsity itself. After the var- 
sity has begun to row on the water, it 
will be kept intact as far as possible. 
The second varsity will row at Phila- 
delphia, and the best four men who 
row at Philadelphia will compose the 
varsity four. The varsity from the 
start is to be taught a four-mile stroke. 


THE ALUMNI—NECROLOGY* 


BacHMAN, Nathan Lafayette, LL.B. 
1876, died last year at Fresno, Cal. 
Mr. Bachman received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
from Hamilton College and served as 
a member of the California Assembly 
from 1895 to 1896. He was a member 
of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity. 

Barser, Philip Ashton, Applied Sci- 
ence (non-graduate), 1895, died in 
Elizabeth, N. J., April 25, 1895. Mr. 
Barber was a student in the civil engi- 
neering course from June, 1890, until 
the time of his death in 1895, which 
occurred a few weeks before the date 
on which he would have graduated. 

Barnes, Lyman E., Law (non-grad- 
uate), 1877, died in Appleton, Wis., 
January 16, 1904, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. Mr. Barnes after 
receiving his elementary education in 
the public schools of Weyanwega, Wis., 
attended the lectures at the Columbia 
Law School during the academic year 
1875-1876. After being admitted to the 
bar in Wisconsin and practising there 
for several years, he moved to Florida, 
where he served as District Attorney. 
Mr. Barnes was a member of the Fifty- 


* This list includes the names of all 
Columbia men who have died since 
the appearance of the last Necrology 
(C. U. Q., March, 1903), as well as of 
those whose decease has not been pre- 
viously recorded in these pages. 


Third Congress as Democratic repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin. 

BENEVILLE, Emile, LL.B. 1868, died 
on November 21, 1902. Mr. Beneville 
received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. He 
served as Commissioner of Education 
in New York City. 

Botton, Henry Carrington, A.B. 
1862, died on November 19, 1903, in 
Washington, D. C., at the age of sixty. 
Dr. Bolton received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the University 
of GGttingen in 1866, and subsequently 
held the following positions: Assistant 
in Analytical Chemistry in the School 
of Mines, 1872-1877; Professor of 
Chemistry in the Woman’s Medical 
College of New York, 1875-1877; Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Trinity College 
(Connecticut), 1877-1887; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1882; 
United States Assay Commissioner, 
1885; Professor of Chemistry in Colum- 
bia University, 1892-1899; President of 
New York Academy of Science, 1893; 
member of the Library Association of 
Washington and of the Chemical So- 
ciety of Washington. 

Boyp, William L., A.M. 1832, died on 
February 14, 1903. 

BULLWINKEL, John Frederic, LL.B. 
1875, died in 1900. 

Butter, Courtlandt P. L, LLB. 
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1887, died suddenly on November 30, 
1903. Mr. Butler received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Union Col- 
lege in 1874. 

Cuester, Albert Huntington, E.M. 
1868, Ph.D. 1878, died of pneumonia in 
New Brunswick, N. J., at the age of 
sixty years. Prof. Chester received the 
following degrees in addition to those 
which Columbia University conferred 
upon him: Master of Arts from Union 
College in 1871 and Doctor of Science 
from Hamilton College in 1891. From 
1870 to 1881 he was Professor of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy in Hamilton Col- 
lege and at the time of his death he 
was Professor of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy at Rutgers College, Curator of 
the Geological Museum at Rutgers Col- 
lege and Chemist of the New York 
State Board of Health. Among his 
publications were “Dictionary of the 
names of minerals” ar.d “ Catalogue of 
minerals with their compositions and 
synonyms,” 

Cittey, Bradbury, A.M. 1895, died at 
Pasadena, Cal., on October 18, 1903. 
Mr. Cilley received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Amherst College 
in 1894. 

Cooper, Rev. Dr. Jacob, S.T.D. 1874, 
Professor of Philosophy and Logic in 
Rutgers College, died of pneumonia at 
his home in New Brunswick, N. J., on 
January 31, 1904. Dr. Cooper, who 
was born in Butler County, Ohio, on 
December 7, 1830, received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1852, the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Gé6ttingen University 
in 1854, the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Civil Law from Jena 
University in 1873, and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Tulane Univer- 
sity in 1895. From 1855 to 1866 Dr. 
Cooper was Professor of Greek in Cen- 
tre College, Kentucky, except for an 
interim in 1862 and 1863, when he was 
chaplain of the Third Kentucky Regu- 
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lar Infantry in the Union Army. From 
1861 to 1865 Dr. Cooper was also editor 
of the Danville Kentucky Quarterly 
Review. From 1866 to 1893 Dr. Cooper 
was Professor of Greek at Rutgers Col- 
lege and from 1893 until the time of his 
death he was Professor of Philosophy 
at the same college. 

Coupert, Frederic René, A.B. 1850, 
LL.D. 1887, died in Washington, D. C., 
on December 20, 1903. Mr. Coudert 
who was born in New York City on 
March 1, 1832, entered Columbia Uni- 
versity at the age of fourteen and 
graduated as the valedictorian of his 
class at the age of eighteen, having 
paid in part for his college course by 
newspaper work and translations. Co- 
lumbia Law School was not in exist- 
ence at the time and so Mr. Coudert 
conducted his professional studies in 
the law office of Edward Sanford, 
being admitted to the bar in 1853, at 
the age of twenty-one. Mr. Coudert 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Seton Hall College and from 
Fordham College. He held the posi- 
tion of Commissioner of Public Schools 
of New York City from 1883 to 1884, 
Government Director of Union Pacific 
Railroad from 1884 to 1887, Centennial 
Orator at Columbia University in 1887, 
and Trustee of Columbia College from 
1892 to 1900. Mr. Coudert was one of 
the ablest international law experts in 
the United States and frequently rep- 
resented his country on various com- 
missions. In politics he was an inde- 
pendent Democrat. 

Dana, Edward Barzillai, M.D. 1880, 
died at his home in Metuchen, N. J., at 
the age of forty years. Dr. Dana was 
a graduate of Rutgers College and also 
held the following positions: Coroner 
of Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
President of the Board of Education 
of Raritan Township, New Jersey, and 
Surgeon of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Dana, Richard Starr, A.M. 1857, died 
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recently of chronic gastritis after an 
illness of several months’ duration. 
Mr. Dana, who was born in New York 
City on May 22, 1836, was engaged in 
the commission business in Hong 
Kong, China. 

DariinGc, Edward A., former Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds at 
Columbia University, died on March 
15, 1903, from injuries received in an 
explosion at the Edison Cement Works, 
where he was employed since 1899. 
Mr. Darling studied mechanical engi- 
neering at Cooper Union and at Cornell 
University and after graduation be- 
came identified with the Cambria 
Bridge Company and the Trenton Iron 
Works. Mr. Darling assisted the 
architects who planned the Columbia 
University buildings on Morningside 
Heights and designed and installed the 
large power plant for lighting and 
heating Columbia University and Bar- 
nard College. He served as Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds until 
1899. Mr. Darling was a member of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers and of the Phi Delta Theta 
Club of New York. 

Dempsey, John Aird, Law (non- 
graduate), 1890, died on February 18, 


1903. Mr. Dempsey, who attended the 
Columbia Law School from October, 
1888, until June, 1890, received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

Durkee, Joseph Hart, A.B. 1884, died 
in 1808. 

Dwicut, Arthur, A.B. 1884, died in 
188s. 

Epson, Dr. Cyrus, M.D. 1881, died 
on December 2, 1903. Dr. Edson held 
successively the positions of Medical 
Sanitary Inspector, Chicf Inspector, 
Sanitary Superintendent and Health 
Commissioner of the New York Board 
of Health, Lieutenant Colonel, Nat- 
ional Guard of New York, President of 
the Board of Pharmacy, City and 
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County of New York, and Professor 
of Chemistry in the New York Dental 
School. 


Evans, Lemuel Edward, LL.B. 1864, 
died on January 29, 1904, at his late 
residence, Montclair, N. J. 

FRoTHINGHAM, John Bradbury, LL.B. 
1875, is dead. 

Freitey, Alphonse, A.M. 1808, died 
in Yonkers, N. Y., on June 4, 1903. 
Mr. Fteley, who was a native of France 
and a graduate of the Ecole Polytech- 
nique de Paris, was Assistant Engineer 
of the city of Boston from 1880 to 
1886. He also held the following posi- 
tions with the New York Aqueduct 
Commission: Executive Engineer 1884- 
1886, Consulting Engineer 1886-1888, 
Chief Engineer 1888-1899. Mr. Fteley 
made the plans for the Croton Dam 
and for the Jerome Park Reservoir. 
He was also a consulting engineer of 
the Panama Canal Company until 1900 
and the President of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers from 1898 
until the time of his death. 

Gace, Dr. George Clarence, M.D. 
1872, died on February 22, 1903. 

Gat.tup, Howard, A.B. 1875, A.M. 
1880, died on May 17, 1903, in Las 
Alamos, Cal. 

GartH, Granville William, A.B. 1886, 
met his death by drowning on Decem- 
ber 25, 1903. Mr. Garth, who was 
forty years of age at the time of his 
death, was born in Memphis, Tenn., 
and came to New York City at the age 
of sixteen. Mr. Garth was President 
of the Mechanics National Bank of 
New York and was the youngest bank 
president in the city. He was a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association, Uni- 
versity Club, Arts Club, Metropolitan 
Club, National Arts Club, and Union 
League Club. 

Gotpinc, Dr. John Frederick, M.D. 
1875, died in Brooklyn on June 7, 1903. 
Dr. Golding, who was born in 1854, 
had been engaged in active medical 
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practice in Brooklyn for seventeen 
years. Dr. Golding held successively 
the following positions: Instructor in 
Pharmacy, Professor of Osteology, 


Professor of Theory and Practice of 


Pharmacy and Secretary cf the Faculty 
of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 
He was a member of the Kings County 
Medical Society and the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society. 

Goutp, Edward Ludlow, C.E. 1891, 
died in New York City at the age of 
thirty-three. He served in the United 
States Engineer Corps at Santiago, 
Cuba, and at the time of his death he 
was connected with the commission for 
the increase of the water supply of 
New York City. Mr. Gould was a 
member of Troop A, N. G. S. N. Y., 


and a member of the Columbia chap- 
ter of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity. 

HorFrMan, Burrall, A.B. 1862, LL.B. 
1864, LL.M. 1865, died on September 
12, 1903. 

Howpen, Daniel Judson, LL.B. 1866, 
died of heart failure on June 21, 1903, 
at the age of sixty. Mr. Holden re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Yale College in 1864. 

Hotts, [George] Frederick William, 
A.B, 1878, LL.B. 1880. Cf. Cotumsra 
University Qvuarrerty, September, 
1903; V, 469-470; December, 1903; VI, 
40-49. 

Horxins, Lawrence Yvonnet, A.M. 


1862, is dead. Mr. Hopkins served in 
the United States Volunteers during 
the Civil War. 

Huston, Hiram Lyman, A.M. 1864, 
died in Canajoharie, N. Y., at the age 
of fifty-eight years. For nine years 
Mr. Huston was Assistant District At- 
torney of Montgomery County, N. Y. 

Kent, James, LL.B. 1876, died re- 
cently. 

Lesinsky, Louis, A.B. 1893, died in 
May, 1903. 

Lioyp, Henry Demarest, A.M. 1867, 
a well-known writer on economic sub- 
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jects, died at Winnetka, Ill, on Sep- 
tember 28, 1903. After graduating 
from Columbia University and being 
admitted to the bar, Mr. Lloyd became 


a lecturer on political economy in the 
New York schools and from 1869 to 
1872 he was Assistant Secretary of the 
American Free Trade League organ- 
ized by William Cullen Bryant. Later 
he took an active part in the work of 
the Young Men’s Municipal Reform 
Association and after removing to Chi- 
cago in 1872, he became connected with 
the Tribune of that city. Mr. Lloyd 
was the author of the following: 
“ Every man his own voter,” “A strike 
of millionaires against miners,” 
“Wealth versus commonwealth,” 
“Labor copartnership,” “ Country with- 
out strikes,” and “ Newest England.” 

LogesEr, Abraham, Law (non-grad- 
uate) 1890, died on December 12, 
1901, of pneumonia after an illness of 
a few days. Mr. Loeser, who was 
thirty-six years of age at the time of 
his death, received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science from Cornell University 
in 1886 and attended the Columbia Law 
School during the academic year 1888- 
1889. While at college he was editor- 
in-chief of the Cornell Sun, an under- 
graduate publication, and afterwards he 
was successively a member of the staff 
of the Buffalo Express and of the New 
York Evening Post. 

Loucks, Edwin Miller, Law (non- 
graduate), 1906, a resident of York, 
Pa., died recently. Mr. Loucks re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Princeton University in 1903. 

McGratH, Dr. Michael Francis, 
M.D. 1885, died on August I1, 1903. 

MitcHetL, Edward Elbert, Ph.B. 
1895, died in 1897. 

Mount, Thomas Skillman Payntar, 
LL.B. 1875, died at Stony Brook, N. Y. 
Mr. Mount was a member of the Suf- 
folk County Bar for many years. 
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MurpHy, Edward Hayes, 
1879, died on April 10, 1903. 

Myers, George Lawrence, A.B. 1893, 
died on February 18, 1903. 

Nason, Henry Townsend, LL.B. 
1888, Judge of Rensselaer County, 
N. Y., died on April 3, 1903, after suf- 
fering considerably from insomnia and 
cancer of the stomach. Judge Nason, 
who was born in Troy, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 15, 1865, received his preliminary 
education in the Troy public schools 
and his academic education at Yale 
University, from which he graduated in 
1886. 

O’Connor, Thomas Devlin, 
1881, died of pneumonia recently. 

Patmer, Mrs. Alice Freeman, L.H.D. 
1887, died on December 6, 1902. Mrs. 
Palmer received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1876 and the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the same institu- 
tion in 1882. She was Professor of 
History at Wellesley College from 1879 
to 1881, Acting President in 1881 and 
President of Wellesley College since 
1882. 

Patmer, Arthur Wellington, Law 
(non-graduate), 1905, died at Kineo, 
Me., on August 31, 1903, from the 
effects of an operation for appendicitis. 

Pierrepont, Henry Evelyn, College 
(non-graduate) 1897, died at his home 
in Brooklyn on March 4, 1903, after a 
ten days’ illness with pneumonia. Mr. 
Pierrepont, who was a_ well-known 
athlete in his undergraduate days, was 
the stroke of the ’95, ’96, and ’97 varsity 
crews. 

Poot, Harwood Reddington, LL.B. 
1883, died in New York City recently. 
Mr. Pool received the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy from the Ohio 
State University in 1881, and while a 
student at the Columbia Law School 
he founded a chapter of the Phi 
Gamma Delta Fraternity. 

Price, Professor Thomas R., died 
on May 7, 1903. Cf. Cotumsia Uni- 
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VERSITY QUARTERLY, June, 
302-306. 

Reitty, Hugh, LL.B. 1874, an ex- 
District Attorney of Albany County, 
N. Y., and one of the most prominent 
members of the Albany County Bar, 
died on April 16, 1903, at the age of 
fifty years. Mr. Reilly, who prepared 
and published the first issues of the 
new Code of Civil Procedure and the 
new Code of Criminal Procedure, 
served as a Judge of the New York 
State Board of Claims from 1891 until 
1808. 

Roserts, Oliver Everett, A. M. 1842, 
died on August 8, 1903. 

RoMAIN, William Garrett, LL.B. 
1888, died on October 20, 1903, after an 
illness of two months. 

Roop, William Henry, Law (non- 
graduate) 1904, died of typhoid fever 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
on November 2, 1903. Mr. Rood re- 
ceived his degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Yale University and at the time 
of his death he held a scholarship in 
the Columbia University School of 
Law. 

Rupp, Robert Schell, LL.B. 1882, died 
recently in Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City, at the age of forty-six. Mr. 
Rudd, who received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
from Hamilton College, was a promi- 
nent lawyer of New York City and for 
many years Mayor of Glen Ridge, N. J. 

SxipmoreE, John Drake, A. B. 1849, 
died recently at the age of seventy-four. 
Mr. Skidmore was a Director of the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company, a 
member of the Columbia University 
Alumni Association, and a life member 
of the New York Historical Society. 

SmiruH, Dr. Davison Heermance, 
A.B. 1899, M.D. 1902, died on October 
23, 1903, succumbing to the shock of a 
serious surgical operation. Dr. Smith 
was a member of the House Staff of 
the Post-Graduate Hospital in New 
York City at the time of his death. 


1903; V, 
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SmitH, Dr. Henry Melville, M.D. 
1871, died on November 28, 1902. Dr. 
Smith was Consulting Surgeon at 
Christ Hospital in Jersey City and also 
President of the Board of Health of 
Jersey City. 

SuTPHEN, Joseph Walworth, LL.B. 
1876, died on November 2, 1902. Mr. 
Sutphen received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
from Rutgers College, and he served as 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion from 1883 to 188s. 

Taytor, Rev. George Lansing, A.M. 
1861, L.H.D. 1887, died of paralysis on 
July 26, 1903. Rev. Taylor, who served 
as Centennial Poet at Columbia College 
in 1887, received the degree of S.T.D. 
from Syracuse University in 1876 and 
served as a trustee of Syracuse Univer- 
sity from 1870 until the time of his 
death. He was also a member of the 
New York Episcopal Annual Confer- 
ence. 

Tuomas, Dr. Theodore Gaillard, 
died on February 28, 1903. Dr. Thomas 
successively held the following posi- 
tions in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University: Ad- 
junct Professor of Obstetrics from 
1863 to 1865, Professor of Obstetrics 
from 1865 to 1879, Professor of Gynz- 
cology from 1879 to 1882, Professor of 
Clinical Gynzcology from 1882 to 1880, 
and Emeritus Professor of Gynzcology 
and Obstetrics from 1889 until the 
time of his death. 

Top, George, LL.B. 1888, died re- 
cently. 

Treat, Rev. Sidney Hubbell, A.B. 
1893, A.M. 1894, died in Greenfield, 
Mass., of acute congestion of the lungs 
on January 29, 1903, in the thirty-sec- 
ond year of his age. Rev. Treat re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Mass. 

Turner, Herbert Beach, A.B. 1855, 
died on July 8, 1903. Mr. Turner re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
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from the Albany Law School in 1863. 
He was a member of the Century, 
Church, Reform and University Clubs 
and of the Bar Association of New 
York. 

Uut, Carl Manfred, A.M.,1896, died 
recently. 

Van Boskerck, Richard Terheun, 
LL.B. 1864, died on January 23, 1903. 
Mr. Van Boskerck, who was a Notary 
Public from 1866 until the time of his 
death, received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from the New York City Free 
Academy (now the College of the City 
of New York) in 1860 and the degree 
of Master of Arts from the same insti- 
tution in 1863. 

Van Harincen, Dr. John, M.D. 
1869, died in May, 1903, in Brooklyn, 
at the age of fifty-seven. Dr. Van 
Harlingen was born in Millstone, N. J. 

Watton, Dr. Luis Puertas, A.B. 
1861, A.M. 1864, M.D. 1870, died sud- 
denly of heart disease in London 
on September 9, 1903. Dr. Walton, 
who was born in Liverpool, received 
his elementary education in the public 
schools of New York and after gradu- 
ating from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, he began general prac- 
tice in which he was very successful. 

Warp, Frederick Augustus, LL.B. 
1864, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the 
age of sixty-two. He received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from Yale in 
1862, and later the degree of Master of 
Arts from the same institution. In 
1898 Governor Black appointed Mr. 
Ward to the Supreme Court bench of 
the State of New York. He was a 
member of the Hamilton, Brooklyn, 
Lawyers’ and Twentieth Century 
Clubs. 

WELLMAN, Rev. Merritt Hubbell, 
A.M. 1851, died March 11, 1903. He 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from the General Theological 
Seminary in 1854 and in 1878 he be- 


came a trustee of that institution. 
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thropologist, N. S., v, 530-538. 
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ternational Encyclopedia. 
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Miter, Prof. E. H. On the reduc- 
tion of molybdenum by zinc and the ratio 
of bismuth to molybdenum in bismuth 
ammonium molybdate (with Henry 
Frank). Journ. Am. Chem. Soc., Sep- 
tember; xxv, 919-928. The reduction 
of lead from litharge in preliminary 
assays, and the advantages of an oxide 
slag (with E. J. Hall and M. J. Falk). 
Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., October; 
pp. 14.——Notes on quantitative analysis 
for mining engineers. School of Mines 
Quart., November; xxv, 21-59. Re- 
view of Lord’s Notes on metallurgical 
analysis. IJbid., July; xxiv, 514. 

Bocert, Prof. M. T. Review of Amer- 
ican chemical research. Journ. Am. 
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of Holleman-Walker’s A text-book of 
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School of Mines Quart., July ; xxiv, 500- 
509. 
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chioride and its action with ammonia and 
with aromatic amines. Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc., June; xxv, 601-612.——A further 
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sulphobenzoic acid. Am. Chem. Journ., 
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oils (with M. J. Falk). Journ. Am. 
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September; xxv, 977. The influence 
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man. Ibid., November; xxv, 1159.—— 
Reports of transactions of the N. Y. 
section, American Chemical Sciety. Sci- 
ence, Nov. 6, Dec. 11; N. S., xviii, 602, 
753+ 

Jovet, Dr. C. H. Index to the litera- 
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laneous collections, xliv. 

Tucker, S. A. Laboratory notes for 
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439- 
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tion. Coeditor of the Journal of Com- 
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ductory note to Clark’s Josiah Tucker, 
economist. Columbia University Press, 
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Gippincs, Prof. F. H. The economic 
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September; xviii, 449-461.——Sociolog- 
ical questions. Forum, October; xxxv, 
245-255. The greatness of Herbert 
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2959-2962. 
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July; xxiv. 
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sity. Elec. World and Eng., June 27; 
xli, 1100-1102.——Instruction in electri- 
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CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, De- 
cember; vi, 22-28. 


Engineering ( Mechanical) 
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Jno. Wiley & Sons. Pp. 483; 243 illus- 
trations. 
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tions, Internat. Fire Prevention Congress. 
London. July. 
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shipping. New York Sun, Nov. 14. 

Lucxe, Dr. C. E. The gas engine. 
International Text-book Co. Pp. 450. 
——Gas engine design. International 
Text-book Co. Pp. 150. The indi- 
cator; an instrument for mechanical 
engineers. Proc. Central Railway Club, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Part i, January (1903) ; 
part ii, May. Physical properties of 
steam. Proc. Stationary Engineers, 
Yonkers, N. Y., February.——Physical 
properties of explosive mixtures. Jbid., 
April. Pressure fires, Cleveland Engi- 
neer, April——Perfect gas heat trans- 
formation. Proc. Senior Mechanical So- 
ciety, College of the City of New York, 
April——The explosive wave in gas- 
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engine cylinders. Horseless Age, No- 


vember. 
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Matruews, Prof. Brander. The de- 
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ner’s Sons. Pp. viii, 351. Foreign 
words in English speech. Harper's, 
August; cvii, 474-479. How Shakspere 
learnt his trade. North American Re- 
view, September; clxxvii, 424-433. 
Greek and Roman comedy. Internat. 
Quart., September; viii, 44-59. A 
note on Maupassant. Bookman, October ; 
xviii, 171-173. American epigrams. 
Harper's, November; cvii, 862-866. 
A theme with variations. Monthly Rev., 
157-167; also in The Lamp, November; 
XXvii, 302-307. The literary merit of 
our later day drama. Scribner's, No- 
vember; xxxiv, 607-612. 

Carpenter, Prof. G. R. John Green- 
leaf Whittier. American Men of Let- 
ters Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 
ix, 311. 

Krapp, Dr. G. P. Oliver Goldsmith, 
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Scott, Foresman & Company. Pp. liii, 
414. Review of Gerould’s The North 
English homily collection. Journ. Germ. 
Phiiol., iv, 542-543. 

Hatuaway, Dr. C. M., Jr. Jonson’s 
Alchemist. Edited with introd., notes 
and glossary. Henry Holt & Co. Pp. vi, 
373-——Review of Quinn’s The faire 
maide of Bristow. Journ. Eng. and 
Germ. Philol., December; v, 214-216. 
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Kemp, Prof. J. F. Platinum in the 
Rambler Mine, Wyo. Min. Resources of 
the U. S. Geol. Survey for 1902. Pp. 
10-16. Recent advances in the study 
of ore deposits. Mineral Industry for 
1902. 632-638. Discussion on ore 
deposits; in a volume on ore deposits, 
published by the Eng. and Min. Journ., 
August; 45-52. The differentiation of 
igneous magmas and the formation of 
ores. Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 28; 
804-805.———Ore deposition. Jbid., Sept. 
12; 382-383. A new spheroidal 
granite. Science, N. S., xviii, 503-504. 
——tThe Leucite Hills of Wyo. (with W. 
C. Knight) Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., xiv, 
305-336. 10 _—sc—rpsiattes.. Geology of 
platinum and its associated metals. Bull. 
193 of U. S. Geol. Survey, 2d edition. 

Grasau, Prof. A. W. Studies of gas- 
tropoda, ii. Fulgur and Sycotypus. Am. 
Naturalist, August ; xxxvii, 515-539.—— 
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Paleozoic coral reefs. Bull. Geol. Soc., 
September; xiv, 337-452. Notes on 
the development of the biserial arm in 
certain crinoids. Am. Journ. Sci., Oc- 
tober; xvi, 289-300. Stratigraphy of 
Becraft Mountain, Columbia County, N. 
Y. Rep. N. Y. State Paleontol. for 1902. 
Pp. 1030-1079, map, sections and figures. 

Jutien, Dr. A. A. Genesis of the 
amphibole schists and serpentines of 
Manhattan Island, New York. Bull. 
Geol. Soc., xiv, 421-494. 


Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 


Tuomas, Prof. Calvin. Emerson’s 
Verhaltnis zu Goethe. Goethe-Jahrbuch, 
xxiii, 132-152. 

Tomso, Dr. R., Jr. Translation: The 
economic value of advertising, by Victor 
Mataja. Internat. Quart., December; 
viii, 379-398.———University registration 
statistics. Science, Dec. 11; N. S., xviii, 
737-741. Extract in Am. Medicine, Dec. 
26; vi, 1010. Columbia University 
statistics. CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY QuaR- 
TERLY, September; v, 452-453, 496-500. 
December ; vi, 120. Frederick William 
Holls, Memorial exercises. Jbid., Decem- 
ber; vi, 40-49. Secretary, CoLuMBIA 
UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 

Remy, Dr. A. F. J. Translation: Last 
four chapters of Professor Jackson’s Die 
Iranische Religion. Grundriss der iran- 
ischen Philologie, 687-708. 


Gynecology 
Stone, Dr. W. S. The application of 
hospital methods for the prevention and 
treatment of puerperal sepsis to private 
practice. N. Y. Med. Journ. and Phil. 
Med. Journ., June 27; Ixxvii, 1165-1169. 
Some cases of puerperal sepsis and 
their treatment. Med. Bull. Soc. N. Y. 
Lying-in Hosp., i, 3-26. A case of 
pyometra from necrotic submucous 
fibromyoma uteri. Trans. N. Y. Obstet 
Soc., November. The toxaemia of 
pregnancy. Am. Gynecology, December; 
iii, 518-550. 


History and Political 
Philosophy 


Rosinson, Prof. J. H. The Cam- 
bridge modern history. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
December ; xviii, 681-687. 

Suotwett, Dr. J. T. Review of 
Adams’s The new empire. Pol. Sci. 
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Botsrorp, Dr. G. W. The story of 
Rome as Greeks and Romans tell it. 
An elementary source-book. The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. x, 328. Review 
of Shuckburgh’s Augustus and Firth’s 
Augustus Cesar. Am. Hist. Rev., Oc- 
tober; ix, 130-132. 
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Peck, Prof. H. T. Editor of The New 
International Encyclopedia (with D. C. 
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Oriental Languages—Indo- 
Iranian 


Jackson, Prof. A. V. W. Bibliographie 
‘ Iranisch.’ Indogermanische Forsch- 
ungen, Anzeiger, xiii, 162-174. By 
caravan and cavalcade. N. Y. Eve. 
Post, October 3.——Notes from India, 
second series: A visit to Ujjain; Bhartri- 
hari’s cave; Legends of King Vikrama. 
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Philosophy. By WALTER T. Mar- 
VIN, Ph.D.  8vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 met. 


VOLUME IV 


[ Zhe Monographs in Volumes IV, V, IX, and 
XIII were first issued as Supplements to the Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL REVIEW, } 


1, On Sensations from Pressure and Im- 
pact. By HAROLD GRIFFING, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 60 cents ne. 


. Mental Imagery. By Wi rrp Lay, 
Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents mez. 


. Animal Intelligence. 
THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


By EDWARD L, 


8vo, paper, $1.00 ne. 


. The Emotion of Joy. By GrorGE V. 
N. DEARBORN, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents mez. 


VOLUME V 


. Conduct and the Weather. 
G. DEXTER, Ph.D. 

. On After-Images. 
FRANZ, Ph.D. 


By EDWIN 

8vo, paper, $1.00 mez. 
By SHEPHERD I. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents net. 


. Inhibition. 
Ph.D. 


By Burtis B. BREESE, 
8vo, paper, 75 cents nef. 


. On the Accuracy of Movement. By 
ROBERT S. WoopworTH, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


VOLUME VI — 


1-4, Educational Legislation and Ad- 
ministration in the Colonies. By 
ELSIE WORTHINGTON CLEws, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 mez 


VOLUME VII 
. The Education of the Pueblo Child. 
By FRANK G. SPENCER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 97, 75 cents et: 


. The Economic Aspect of Teachers’ 
Salaries. By CHARLES BARTLETT 


Dyke, A.M. 
8vo, paper, pp. 84, $1.00 nef. 


. Education in India. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. 107, 75 cents #et. 


By WILLIAM I. 


. Horace Mann in Ohio. 
A. HUBBELL, A.M. 
8vo, paper, pp. 70, 50 cents net. 


By GEORGE 


VOLUME VIII 


. Imitation in Education. 
NEWTON DEAHL, A.M. 
\8vo, paper, pp. 103, 60 cents mez. 


By JASPER 


. The Historical Development of School 
Readers and of Method in Teaching 
Reading. By RuDOLPH REx REEDER, 


Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 92, 60 cents ne?. 


3-4. Notes on Child Study. By Epwarp 
L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, pp. 175, $1.00 wet 


VOLUME Ix 
1. The Mental Life of the Monkeys. By 
EDWARD L, THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 57, 75 cents wet, 
2. The Correlation of Mental and Physi- 
cal Tests. By CLARK WISSLER, Ph.D. 
§f 8vo, paper, pp. 62, 75 cents et. 
3. The Practice Ourve: A Study in the 
Formation of Habits. By Joseru 


HERSHEY Barr, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 70, 75 cents set, 





4. Motor, Visual and Applied Rhythms. 2. Heredity, Correlation and Sex Differ- 
By JAMES Burt MINER, Ph.D. ences in School Abilities. By Ep- 
8vo, paper, pp. 106, $1.00 net. WARD L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


VOL x 8vo, paper, pp. 60, 50 cents wef. 
1. The Problem of Metaphysics and the 3-4. College Admission Requirements 
Meaning of Metaphysical Explana- during the Nineteenth Century. By 
tion. By HarTLEY BurR ALEXAN- Epwin C. Broome, Ph.D. 
DER, Ph.D.  8vo, paper, pp. 130, 75 cents met. Svo, paper, PP. 157, $1.00 net. 


2. The Free Will Problem in Modern VOLUME XII 
Thought. By Wittiam Hatiock |} The Professional Training of Secon- 


JoHNson, Ph.D. dary Teachers in the United States. 
By G. W. A. Luckey, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 336, $1.25 med, 
VOLUME xi we VOLUME XIII 
1. School Administration in Municipal  , fhe Perception of Number. By J. 
Government. By FRANK ROLLINS, 


8vo, paper, pp. 94, 75 cents, met. 


FRANKLIN MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 106, 75 cents met. 8vo, paper, pp. 44, 50 cents, net. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ECONnomIcS 


SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicHmMonp Mayo-Smitu, Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Social Science, Columbia University. 


ParTI. Statistics and Sociology. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi +399, $3.00 net. 
ParT II. Statistics and Economics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 net. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance in Columbia University. :8vo, cloth, pp. x + 434, $3.00 net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 


Second edition, completely revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 #e?. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 166, $1.50 net. 
HISTORY 
BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By Munroe SMITH, 


J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence in Columbia 
University. z2mo, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 set. 


THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. With a Review 


of the Events of the Campaign. By Henry P. JoHNsTON, A.M. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 ne?. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. Earon. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 net. 





MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in Administration. By FRANK J. Goopnow, 
A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia University. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 net. 


MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D. 


12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 net. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association 
and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of 
Sociology in Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 net. 


STUDIES IN History, ECONOMICS 
AND PuBLic LAw 


VOLUME IX—1897-98 2. Colonial Immigration Laws. By 

617 pp., $3.50 net; cloth, $4.00 net. EMBERSON EDWARD PROPER, A.M. 
. English Local Government of Today. 75 cents net. 
By Mito Roy Ma rtsie, Ph.D. . History of Military Pension Legisla- 
$2.00 net; cloth, $2.50 ner. tion in the United States. By Wi- 
. German Wage Theories. By JAMES LIAM HENRY GLASSON, Ph.D. $t.00 me#. 


W. Crook, Ph.D. St.comet. 4° History of the Theory of Sovereignty’ 


By C. E. MERRIAM, 
$1.50 net. 


. The Centralization of Administration since Rousseau. 
in New York State. By Joun ARCHI- Jr., Ph.D. 


BALD FAIRLIE, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 
VOLUME XIII—1901 
570 pp., 83.50 mez ; cloth, 84.00 net. 
. The Legal Property Relations of 
Married Parties. By Is1por Logs, 
Lockouts. By FRep. S. _— a Ph.D. Duane 
1,00 né: 

. Rhode Island and the Formation of 2. Political Nativism in New York 
the Union. By FRANK GREENE BATES. State. By Louis Dow Scisco, Ph.D. 
Ph.D. $1.50 net; cloth, $2.00 net. Ge.20 wet. 

. Centralized Administration of Liquor : ee ee ae non rs 
Laws in the American Common- : Japaires r , 
wealths. By CLEMENT Moore Lacey 
SITEs, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


VOLUME X—1898-99 
500 pp., 83.00 met; cloth, $3.50 net. 
. Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic 


VOLUME XIV—1901 
576 pp., $3 50 met; cloth, $4.00 met. 
VOLUME XI—1899 . Loyalism in New York during the 
495 PP., 83.50 net; cloth, $4.00 net. American Revolution. By ALEx- 
The Growth of Cities. By ADNA FERRIN ANDER CLARENCE FLick, Ph.D. 
WEBER, Ph.D. # 2,00 net. 


. The Economic Theory of Risk and 
. VOLUME XII—1899-1900 Insurance. By ALLAN H. WILLETT, 


586 pp,, $3.50 net ; cloth, $4.00 net. Ph. D. $1.50 net. 

l. History and Functions of Central 
Labor Unions. By WILLIAM Max- 
WELL BurRKE, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. The Eastern Question. By STEPHEN 
PIERCE HAYDEN DUGGAN, Ph.D. 
$1.50 net. 





VOLUME XV—1901 
427 pp. $3.00 wet; cloth, $3.50 neZ. 


Crime in its Relation to Social Progress. 
By ARTHUR CLEVELAND HALL, PH.D. 


VOLUME XVI—1902-1903 
547 pp-, $3.00 wet ; 


1. The Past and Present of Japanese 
Commerce. By YeETARO KINOsITA, 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


cloth, $3.50 ez. 


2. The Employment of Women in the 
Clothing Trade. By MasBet Hurp 
WILLETT, Ph.D. $1.50 net. 


3. The Centralization of Administration 
in Ohio. By SAMUEL P. OrTH, Ph.D. 


$1.50 net. 


VOLUME XVII.—1903. 
635 pp., $3.50 net; cloth, $4.00 me. 
1. Centralizing Tendencies in the Admin- 


istration of Indiana. By WILLIAM A. 

RAWLES, Ph.D.  $a.50 xe#; cloth, $3.00 met. 

2. Principles of Justice in Taxation. By 

STEPHEN F, WESTON, Ph.D. 82.00 mez. 
VOLUME XVIII.—1903-1904. 

694 pp., $4.00 met ; cloth, 4.50 met, 

1. The Administration of Iowa. By Har- 

OLD MARTIN BowMAN, Ph.D. 81.50 net. 

2. Turgot and the Six Edicts. By RoBert 

P. SHEPHERD, Ph.D. $1.50 net, 

3. Hanover and Prussia. By Guy Sran- | 

TON Forp, Ph.D. $2.00 met. 
VOLUME XIX.—1903-1904. 


1. Josiah Tucker, Economist. By WaAL- 
TER ERNEST CLARK, Ph.D, $1.50 net. © 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LI LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A XIIIth Century French Version 
of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regimine Principum. By SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, 


A.M., Ph.D. 


8vo, cloth, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 neé. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


FREDERIC MISTRAL, POET AND LEADER IN PROVENCE. By Cuartes 


ALFRED Downer, Ph.D. 


ramo, cloth, pp. 1>+267, $1.50 net. 


CORNEILLE AND THE SPANISH DRAMA. By J. B. SEGALL, Ph.D. 


remo, cloth, pp. ix + 147, $1.50 met. 


DANTE AND THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By RicHarp THAYER HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


12mo, cloth, pp. 18 + 376, illustrated, $2.00 wet, 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF CHAUCER'S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE TO GUIDO 


DELLE COLONNE’S HISTORIA TROJANA. 


By GeorGeE L. HamILton, A.M. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. vi + 159, 81.25 net. 


CHINESE 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. By Hersert ALLEN GILES, 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge, England. 
Lung Foundation, Columbia University. 


LL.D., Professor of” 
Lecturer (1902) on the Dean 
remo, cloth, pp. ix + 229, $1.50 met. 








[COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6th TO AUGUST 17th, 1904 


A wide range of courses will be offered by University 
teachers, which are given appropriate credit toward the 
various cihatasietied eet and Teachers veneer Im 


THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS WILL BE REPRESENTED 
ANTHROPOLOGY, . : : ; . : Two Courses 
CHEMISTRY, 5; ; ; ‘ : ; Seven Courses 
Domestic SCIENCE ; ; 4 ‘ Two Courses 
Economics, ; é ‘ ; 4 ; Two Courses 
EDUCATION, ; i : ’ d : Eight Courses 
ENGLISH, , ; : ; ; j Ten Courses 
Fine Arts, p : ‘ , ; ‘ One Course 
GEOGRAPHY : ; , , ; ‘ Three Courses 
GEOLOGY, i 4 ; ‘ ; ; Three Courses 
GERMAN, ; , ; ; ‘ Ten Courses 
History, ‘ ’ : ‘ ; ; Four Courses 
LaTIN, " : ‘ : : Four Courses 
MANUAL ‘Teinvin, y ; ; ; ‘ Four Courses 
MATHEMATICS, . 4 ‘ ; ‘ ; Nine Courses 
Music, ‘ ; ; ; 3 , Three Courses 
NATURE STUDY, . ; : ‘ ; i One Course 
PHILOSOPHY, : ; ‘ : ‘ 5 Four Courses 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, . : j ; ‘ Seven Courses 
Puysics, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ' Six Courses 
PHYSIOLOGY, ; ‘ : : ; ; Three Courses 
PsyCHOLOGY, ; Five Courses 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES (including Princ, Italian 

and Spanish) ; ; ‘ ; ; Twelve Courses 


eer aren 


a eae re ema 


For further information concerning the courses of in- 
struction, board and lodging, address the SECRETARY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 








